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STANDARD OIL OUTLAWED AS 
“UNREASONABLE” 


HAT SWEET reasonableness which should be the 
guiding light of an unfaltering trust is found wanting 

by the Supreme Court in the case of the trust that gives 

fight to a large part of the world in its hours of darkness. So 
is dissolution is decreed. Unlike the foolish virgins who were 
barred out because they were without oil, the Standard is con- 
demned for having it all. 
After a suit which has been 
in progress since 1906 the 
Supreme Court finds that 
the evidence “ gives rise, in 
and of itself, in the absence 
of countervailing circum- 
stances, to say the least to 
the prima facie presumption 
of intent and purpose to 
maintain the dominance over 
the oil industry,” and farther 
it discovers an “intent to 
drive others from the field.” 
In view of all that has 
been said and written about 
Standard Oil in the last 
thirty or forty years, the 
press show no disposition to 
dispute these conclusions, 
and some wonder why it has 
taken the Court so long to 
find them out. The trust 
must dissolve and break up 
into its component parts, be- 
tween thirty and forty in 
number, says the Court, and 
it is restrained “from, by 
ny device whatever, recreating directly or indirectly the 
illegal combination.” Some skeptics think Standard Oil “ will 
ot fade into oblivion” even under this crushing decree, as 
he Chicago editor remarks, and the Berliner Tageblatt ex- 
ects that in some way ‘the company will continue to stifle 
fompetition and keep up the price of petroleum.” But if 
hy such attempt is made, say the Washington correspondents, 

it will be in defiance of the Court’s injunction, and punish- 
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thted by Harris & Ewing. 
: CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE, 
_ Who holds that only the trusts that 


ie in ‘‘unreasonable’”’ restraint of 
Wade should be punished. 


ment for contempt will be swift and summary. “The Stand- 
ard Oil Company will obey the decree of the Court,” de- 
clares Mortimer F. Elliott, general solicitor for the company, 
and Alfred B. Eddy, the company’s general counsel in Chicago, 
says that “ with the provisions of the Sherman Law clearly 
understood, the Standard Oil Company will be able to go for- 
ward with acertainty and a precision that it has not known for 
many years.” The New York Commercial, however, which is 
considered the organ of the Standard Oil interests, calls on 
Congress to modify the law 

so.as to save the trust from 

its fate. After glorifying 

this “superb organization ” 

and its “ beneficent ” activi- 

ties, which have been _“ the 

admiration of the business 

world,” it makes this appeal 

to Congress: 


“There can be no criticism 
of the Court. The fault lies 
with the law. Every con- 
sideration—industrial, com- 
mercial, political, economi- 
eal, moral, social—calls 
loudly for a very material 
modification of the scope and 
the application of the Sher- 
man Act. Otherwise, the 
United States will be badly 
outstript in the march of the 
nations. The sixty-second 
Congress in extraordinary 
session may not be in a 
proper temper to approach a 
problem of this magnitude; 
but it could render no better 
service to the country than 
to enact a law that would 
spare the Standard Oil Com- 
pany the necessity of dis- 
solving itself into thirty-three fractions simply because the 
Federal lawmakers of a quarter of a century ago did not and 
could not sense the business necessities of to-day.” 


[re ee 
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Who failed to conduct his trust in 
‘the light of reason.” 


But the fate of Standard Oil is considered a minor matter by 
the press and public in comparison with the Court’s ruling that 
the Sherman Antitrust Act is to apply only to “ unreasonable ” 
and “undue” restraints of trade. The great corporations of 
Wall Street hail this interpretation with such roars of approval 
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as to make one bank president remark that all the trusts seem 
to think they are in the “ reasonable ” class. Railroad presidents 
cand corporation magnates and lawyers fill columns of the New 
York papers with warm words of praise for the new -classifica- 
tion of “reasonable” and “unreasonable” trusts, and one of 


them says that if he had written the decision 
himself he would not have changed a line of 
it. Yet, on the other hand, we find the Pro- 
gressive Republican New York Press favor- 
_ing the decision heartily, and the New York 
World (Ind. Dem.), which is surely no friend 
of the “interests,” taking the same stand. 
Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, a Pro- 
gressive Republican, indorses the new classi- 
fication, and William Randolph Hearst extols 
the decision in his morning American and ex- 
ecrates it in his Evening Journal. In the 
morning paper he holds that “ the settlement 
of this cardinal issue should dispel anxiety 
and doubt, and put new heart and confidence 
into all the honest ways of industry and 
trade.” In the evening paper he says the de- 
cision “has destroyed the nation’s chief de- 
fense against interstate monopolies,” and its 
practical effect “is to reduce the Sherman 
Antitrust Law to punk and putty.” As it 
now stands, he adds, itis “ of no more earthly 
use than the seraphim.” 

Eight of the nine justices concurred in the 
new division of the sheep from the goats in 
the trust world, while one, Justice Harlan, 
protested strongly against it. The argument 
of the Chief Justice, who wrote the decision, 
is in brief that the intent of the Congress 





MR. JUSTIC 


Senior Justice 
Bench, who holds 


modification of the Sherman Act is 


itself unreasonable, 


which passed the law was to hit harmful, not innocent, com- 
binations, and that if the law were construed to outlaw all 
agreements that restrain trade, it would threaten such havoc 
in all business, big and little, as to make it unconstitutional. 
When this law was passed, in 1890, the trusts were busily 
changing from one form to another to evade the many laws 
aimed at them, so, says the Chief Justice, “in view of the 
many new forms of contracts and combinations which were be- 
ing evolved from existing economic conditions, it was deemed 
essential by all-embracing enumerations to make sure that no 
form of contract or combination by which an undue restraint of 
interstate or foreign commerce was brought about could save 


such restraint from condemnation.” 


Therefore, he continues: 


“The statute under this view evidenced the intent not to re- 
strain the right to make and enforce contracts, whether result- 


ing from combination or otherwise, which 
did not unduly restrain interstate or for- 
eign commerce, but to protect that com- 
merce from being restrained by methods, 
whether old or new, which would constitute 
an interference that is an undue restraint. 

“And as the contracts or acts embraced 
in the provisions were not expressly defined, 
since the enumeration addrest itself simply 
to classes of acts, those classed being broad 
enough to embrace every conceivable con- 
tract or combination which could be made 
concerning trade or commerce or the sub- 
jects of such commerce, and thus caused any 
act done by any of the enumerated methods 
anywhere in the whole field of human ac- 
tivity to be illegal if in restraint of trade, 
it inevitably follows that the provision 
necessarily called for the exercise of judg- 
ment which required that some standard 
should be resorted to for the purpose of 
determining whether the prohibitions con- 
tained in the statute had or had not in any 
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given case been violated. Thus, not specifying but indubitably 
contemplating and requiring a standard, it follows that it wag 
intended that the standard of reason which had been appligg 
at the common law of this country in dealing with subjects of 
the character embraced by the statute was intended to be the 
measure used for the purpose of determining whether in 4 
given case a particular act had or had not 
brought about the wrong against which the 
statute provided....... 

“To hold to the contrary would require the 
conclusion either that every contract, act, 9 
combination of any kind or nature, whethe; 
it operated as a restraint of trade or not, wag 
within the statute, and thus the statute would 
be destructive of all right to contract or agree 
or combine in any respect whatever as t 
subjects embraced in interstate trade or com. 
merce ; or if this conclusion were not reached, 
then the contention would require it to be held 
that as the statute did not define the things to 
which it related and excluded resort to the 
only means by which the acts to which it re. 
lates could be ascertained—the light of reason 
—the enforcement of the statute was impos. 
sible because of its uncertainty.” 


Chief Justice White admits that some pre. 
vious decisions of the Court may seem to 
clash with this one, but they really are in line 
with it, “since they all in the very naxure of 
things rest upon the premise that reason was 
the guide by which the provisions of the act 
were in every case interpreted.” 

The chorus of praise of the new ruling is 
led by Mr. Carnegie, who thinks it “ marksa 
crisis in judicial decisions,” because “ it is 
founded on common sense and the spirit of the 
law rather than on the letter of the law.” It 
is no doubt “in accordance with its true in- 
tent,” believes the New York Tribune (Rep.), and, agrees 
The Journal of Commerce (Com.), it places the act ‘ina 
position its authors intended it should occupy.” So it ‘is 
a vindication of law, and of Congress,” argues the Detroit 
Journal (Rep.), for “ to rule against all agreements and combi- 
nations, wrong or right, good or bad, reasonable or unreason- 
able, is not to administer justice.” The aim of Congress was 
“ the square deal and the highest good of the greatest number,’ 
thinks the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), and the Court has exprest 
this aim, for under the new reading, affirms the Rochester 
Post-Express (Rep.), “honest men have nothing to fear, but 
the rascals must still rest under the terrors of the law.” The 
Court “ has not so construed the statute as to make that a crime 
which is not a crime; it has not assumed that Congress intended 
to do asilly and futile and ruinous thing,” remarks the Rich- 
mond News-Leader (Dem.), and the New 
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THE NEW SHERMAN ACT 


Every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in [unreasonable] 
restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared 
to be illegal. Every person who 
shall make any such contract or 
engage in any such combination 
or conspiracy, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or 
by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court. 


York Evening Mail (Ind. Rep.) assures 
timid objectors that “a law strong enough 
to bowl out the Standard Oil Trust, skilful- 
ly organized as it is, will prove strong 
enough to bow! out every other trust with 
a like history and methods.” 

Instead of weakening the law, the Court 
by making it reasonable “ adds greatly to its 
strength,” declares the “ insurgent ” Repub- 
lican New York Press, and so thinks the 
Philadelphia: Record (Ind. Dem.). The ob- 
jection that it was impracticable has been 
dissipated, notes the New York Tribune, and 
so “ corporation control by the Government,” 
predicts the New Haven Palladium (Rep.); 
“ will be easier in the future.” As it stood, 
the law was “a hindrance instead of a hel? 
to honest business,” avers the Trov Times 
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(Rep.), and the Newark News (Ind.) agrees that it “stood 
squarely in the way of modern industrial expansion.” In fact, 
if rigorously applied, “it would have run riot through the 
whole business organization of tke country,” believes the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), and the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) recalls President Roosevelt’s statement that its “ full 
enforcement would destroy the business of the country, for 
the result is to make decent men violators of the law against 
their will.” But now, as revised, says The Times, 

“It leaves malefactors, actual and intending, where they 
were, in peril of the law. It frees honest business men from 
their doubts, from their dread, from their want of confidence 


almost akin to despair. It is an emancipation proclamation 
issued to the industries of the United States.” 


It is late in the day to accuse the Supreme Court of making 
law, remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “for in this 
sense the Supreme Court has been making law during the whole 
existence of the Republic.” Chief Justice Marshall, for ex- 
ample, “ read into the Constitution such things as its framers 
never dreamed of embodying there,” and “ most of the super- 
visory power which the Federal Government now exerts has 
been derived from his constructive and creative interpreta- 
tions.” Some object that the new ruling makes the law vague, 
but the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.) believes that 
“no court will have the slightest difficulty in drawing the line 
accurately.” The judges will now, “ little by little, define what 
combinations in restraint of trade are unreasonable and what 
are reasonable,” says the Boston Herald (Ind.); and the New 
York Sun (Ind.) looks forward to “ a series of constructive de- 
cisions which in course of time will accurately define that which 
may be done and that which may not be done in the concentra- 
tion of business capital.” In this way the trust idea, which is 
valuable when not misused, observes the Charleston (S. C.) 
Post (Dem.), “ has been given a standing in the eyes of the law,” 
and may be turned to good account. Those who fear that some 
trusts may escape are reminded by the New York World (Ind. 
Dem.) that “ when the United States Government has succeeded 
instamping out all unreasonable restraints of trade in interstate 

















LANDED. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


Commerce, there will be ample time left in which to deal with 
the matter of reasonable restraints.” 

Turning now to the critics of the new ruling, the strongest 
one is in the Supreme Court itself, its senior member, John 
Marshall Harlan, born during the lifetime of the great Chief 
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Justice whose name he bears, and appointed to the Supreme 
Bench in 1877. He thinks it is preposterous to suppose that 
the men who enacted the Sherman Law did not know the mean- 
ing of the words they used: 


“The men who were in the Congress of the United States at 
that time knew what the common law was about the restraint 

















UPSET. 
—Bowers in the Jersey City Journal. 


of trade. They knew what restraints of trade at common law 
were lawful, and what were unlawful. But Congress said: 
‘The surest way to protect interstate commerce is not to start 
upon any distinctions at all as to the kinds of trade, no, “ every ” 
contract in restraint of trade among the States is hereby 
declared to be illegal.’ ...... 

“Can anybody doubt the meaning of those words? If you say 
two and two make four you would not make it any plainer than 
these words make out the intention of Congress. ...... 

“ We hear that the time has come when we should hold up the 
light of reason and look at this act, as if the men of that day, 
freshly after the passage of the act, were moving about in 
darkness and did not know what they were doing or saying.” 


Such “ judicial legislation ” as the majority opinion attempts 
arouses his alarm: 


“In the now not very short life that I have passed in this 
capital and the public service of the country the most alarming 
tendency of this day, in my judgment, so far as the safety and 
integrity of our institutions are concerned, is the tendency to 
judicial legislation, so that, when men having vast interests 
are concerned, and they can not get the lawmaking power of 
the country which controls it to pass the legislation they desire, 
the next thing they do is to raise the question in some case to 
get the court to construe the Constitution or the statutes as to 
mean what they want it to mean. That has not been our 
practise. 

“T suppose millions of dollars of property have changed hands 
under those decisions of 1896 and 1898. 

“ Prosecutions have been instituted and I suppose men have 
been convicted and'‘sent to jail under the Antitrust Act, upon 
the construction that this Court has given to it. 

“The Court in the opinion in this case says that this act of 
Congress means and embraces only unreasonable restraint of 
trade—in flat contradiction to what this Court has said fifteen 
years ago that Congress did not intend. 

“If you will take the trouble to look through The Federal 
Reporter you will find that possibly nearly every Federal court 
in this country has accepted those original decisions as the 
final decisions of this Court as to the meaning of the act of 
Congress. 

“Now we are asked to change the rule and to say: 

“«Tt may be true that in the words of the statute this con- 
tract or this agreement is in restraint of interstate trade. It 
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may be. But it is a lawful restraint of trade. It is a lawful 
restraint.’ 
“Contrary to the decision of this Court. 


the practise and usages of this Court.” 


I say, contrary to 


President Taft is reported by the Washington correspondents 
as feeling a disappointment that he only thinly conceals, and 
critics of the decision are quoting his former utterances to show 
that he has always opposed such a modification of the act as is 
now made. Not only did he resist this interpretation when on 
the bench, but no longer ago than in January of last year ..e 
sent a message to Congress in which he said: 


“Jt has been proposed, however, that the word ‘ reasonable’ 
should be made a part of the statute, and then that it should 
be left to the court to say what is a reasonable restraint of 
trade, what is a reasonable suppression of competition, what is 
a reasonable monopoly. I venture to think that this is to put 
into the hands of the Court a power impossible to exercise on 
any consistent principle which will insure the uniformity of de- 
cision essential to just judgment. It is to thrust on the courts 
a burden that they have no precedents to enable them to carry, 
and to give them a power approaching the arbitrary, the abuse 
of which might involve our whole judicial system in disaster.” 


Mr. Bryan, too, thinks the decision will “ practically nullify 
the law,” and make imperative an amendment to strengthen it. 
Senator Kenyon (Rep.), of Iowa, believes “ there is danger in 
this decision,” and Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
fears “ that the Cour: has done just what the trusts have wanted 
it to do, and what Congress has refused stedfastly to do.” The 
trusts have been contending for this for fifteen years, declares 
Senator Culberson (Dem., Tex.), and it “ will be used by them 
to further their combinations and conspiracies against trade.” 
In fact, a dispatch from Chicago reports that the Beef Trust 
will now argue that 


“If it is necessary for some court of equity to determine, in 
each individual case and by the merits and peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding each case, whether the restraint of trade 
has been unreasonable or not, then the act does not provide the 
restrainer with any means of knowing beforehand whether 
what he is doing is unreasonable, as viewed by the Court or 
not. Hence, they argue, the law is void, penal sections and 
all, as a violation of fifth and sixth amendments to the Federal 
Constitution and because it is ‘ uncertain.’ ” 


James M. Beck, former Assistant Attorney-General of the 
' United States, who has taken part in many trust cases, thinks 
that the new ruling puts the business man in a perilous position. 
He says: 


“The greatest tribunal in the world, after deliberating for 
more than a year and writing an opinion of 20,000 words, has 
failed in any tangible way to interpret a law which business 
men must, under the peril of possible imprisonment, infallibly 
interpret from day to day as occasion arises. This in itself 
justifies a grave doubt as to the policy of a law which yields so 
little to judicial interpretation. If the Supreme Court, after 
twenty-one years, can not tell the business men of the country 
what is ‘ reasonable’ and what is ‘ unreasonable ’ in the combi- 
nation of energy and resources, it is clearly oppressive to re- 
quire laymen todo so....... 

“It must therefore be the fact that the law is unsusceptible 
of exact and tangible definition, and if so, the statute deserves 
the condemnation of every right-thinking man, for it is or ought 
to be intolerable in a free government that the liberty, the 
property, and the reputation of men should depend upon a sta- 
tute at whose real meaning neither the Executive, the judiciary, 
the bar, nor the press can do more than guess.” 


The editors who disapprove the decision are, like Justice 
Harlan, in the minority, but they make up in vigor for what 
they lack in numbers. The Philadelphia North American, a 
radically insurgent Republican organ, asserts that the Court 
“has fatally weakened the Sherman Antitrust Law,” reduced 
it to “ utter impotence,” and “ gives to the Supreme Court power 
to grant monopolies in this Republic.” It “ invites interminable 
litigation” by its uncertainty, thinks the Pittsburg Gazette- 
Times (Rep.), and the Boston Traveler (Ind. Dem.) objects 
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that it still leaves us in the legal maze “ through which we hay 
been wandering these many weary years.” Nothing is decide, 
says the Columbus Ohio State Journal (Rep.), and the Indiap. 
apolis News (Dem.) finds that business and the Government ap 
both left in the dark as to what their rights are. The Couyy 
has “ usurped legislative power,” concludes the Burlington (Vt) 
News (Rep.), and “ has determined a policy that will often rp. 
turn to plague it.” It has “ gone far afield,” believes the Buffal 
Enquirer (Dem.), “in directing the way for a continued viola. 
tion of the spirit, if not the purpose of the law, by enabling 
the detested monopolists to carry on and conduct a ‘ reasonable’ 
monopoly or combination.” 





THE SURRENDER OF DIAZ 


ITH DIAZ AND CORRAL self-eliminated ani 

VW Madero invited to Mexico City to aid in the Gover. 

ment’s reconstruction, it is generally believed that 
the civil war in Mexico has run its course and that the revoly. 
tion is accomplished. There are observers, it is true, who ar 
apprehensive lest the landing of General Reyes may still bring 
irreconcilable discord into the situation at the eleventh hour, 
and others who attach much significance to the alleged declars. 
tion of Generai Figueroa, insurrectionary leader in the south, 
that he intends to take Mexico City, armistice or no armistice, 
The pessimistic view is shared by Vice-President Corral, now 
in Paris, who predicts that the resignation of President Dia 
will not end the revolt except in one or two provinces wher 
Madero’s authority is fully recognized by the revolutionists, 
In other disaffected areas, says the absentee Vice-President, 
the insurrection will continue, at least in guerrilla form. Even 
Madero is quoted by Alfred Henry Lewis in an E] Paso dispateh 
as admitting that “ I shall not feel sure until Diaz is aboard ship 
headed for Europe.” ; 

Other correspondents, however, represent his prevailing mod 
since the peace developments of May 17 as one of jubilant con- 
fidence that they mean the end of the present troublous conti- 
tions in the Republic and the beginning of an era of permanent 
tranquillity. “ Peace is bound to come,” he declared with spark- 
ling eyes, says a Juarez dispatch, when informed that Presi- 
dent Diaz and Vice-President Corral had promised their resig- 
nations before the end of the month, and that Francisco deli 
Barra as acting President would act jointly with him until: 
successor to Diaz was regularly elected, the election to bk 
called within six months. His first acknowledgment of thes 
advances was to declare a five days’ armistice for all of Mexico 
—his next to sign a comprehensive peace agreement. “The 
surrender of the Federal Government is so complete that there 
is no faction which can be dissatisfied,” says this triumphant! 
leader. Discussing the situation with the newspaper represelt 
atives in Juarez, he adds: ‘ 


“The only unfavorable part of the news is the intimation thi 
the Government will select General Reyes for Minister of Wat 
Reyes will not be acceptable to us, and I don’t think he eve! 
will be Minister of War. 

“We realize we have a great task before us. Senor deli 
Barra and myself will work in perfect accord. Inasmuch ® 

eonly twelve days will elapse before the Diaz Government tt 
tires, I think it will not be necessary to insist upon the immet: 
ate institution into office of our provisional officers. 

“Members of Cabinet and governors who are to act until tht 
election will be selected by Senor de la Barra and myself. _ 

“ Lower California probably will be the only part of Mexit! 
which will not be immediately restored to tranquillity. T 
warfare there is apart from ours, but we will hope it will s@ 
cease. 

“We will continue to be warm friends of the people of t 
United States and will encourage American investments. ! 
is not true that one of the slogans of the revolution has Dee 
to curb the invasion of Americans. I do not hesitate to 4) 
however, that we will oppose trusts and unjust concessions. 
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MADERO AND NAVARRO. 


The women in the center group took part in the capture of Juarez. 
bullets instead of ballots in Madero’s campaign against Diaz. 





TEL 





THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JUAREZ. 
The leader of the revolution is riding in the group beside his wife. 





MEXICO’S MILITANT SUFFRAGETTES. 

The defeated commander at Juarez, threatened with crucifixion by some of [the insurrectos because of his cruelties to the wounded after the 
battle of Casas Grandes, begged Madero to order him shot that he might die like a soldier. 
Like [Margareta Neri, whose picture comes next, these suffragettes voted with 
“La Neri,’ at the head of her band of Acapulco Indians, took the capital of Guerrero. 


mt 


Ahead, carrying the flag, rides Major Garza. 


A MEXICAN JOAN OF ARC, 


Madero sent him across the border for greater safety. 








E BUILDERS OF THE MEXICO TO BE. 


“A prompt effect of peace will be liberation of all politieal 
prisoners and prisoners of war. This will, of course, embrace 


Americans, including those now in the penitentiary at 
Chihuahua.” 


The outlook from a Government point of view is thus touched 
upon in a dispatch from Mexico City to the New York Tribune : 


“A minister said to-day that the intention was to bring the 
tebel forces under control of the Government as an auxiliary to 
the regular army and use them to hunt down bandits and police 
thecountry generally. The serious riots and looting at Pachucha 
and Torreon, which were almost the first disorders of this nature 
which assumed grave proportions, have aroused the: indignation 
and concern of the responsible elements among Mexican citizens 
and have done more than any other occurrences of the revolu- 
tion to bring them to a realization of the grave straits into 
which the country is drifting. The evident tendericy is to ap- 


preciate the urgent necessity of placing men in power who can 
control the turbulent elements as Diaz did. 

“If Madero shows in the next few months that he can do this, 
he will be supported for the Presidency by the conservative 
citizens, who will, after all is said and done, undoubtedly domi- 
nate in politics. Should he fail, through lack of determination 
or by reluctance to punish lawlessness ruthlessly, a man ap- 
proximating Diaz’s caliber will probably be chosen.” 


The revolution in Mexico had a strange beginning, it has had 
a strange course, and it promises to have the strangest ending 
known to history, remarks the New York Globe, which goes on 
to say: 

“When before have the heads of an established government 
agreed to resign under such circumstances and to turn over 


power to their armed opponents? Itisas if King George, after 
the evacuation of Boston, had offered to step from the throne 
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and to put Washington in the Cabinet as colonial minister. 
Whether Diaz yields because he feels that he must, or because 
he is axpatriot and belatedly realizes that his continuance 
in office was a mistake, are questions that may be left to future 
Mexicarvhistorians to settle. Whichever interpretation is adopt- 
ed it is obvious that a great victory for democratic principles has 
been won in Mexico. It is demonstrated that public opinion is 
dominant there, and is able to execute its mandates. A record 
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HE'S WILLING TO DO IT, BUT HE WANTS TO DO IT RIGHT. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


has been made that will stand as a warning against future ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power. If Porfirio Diaz, with his great 
prestige and his undoubted services, was not able to maintain 
one-manism, what other Mexican will dare to attempt to set up 
a tyranny ?” 





A BARREN TRIUMPH FOR LABOR 


T FIRST FLUSH organized labor saw a significant vic- 
A tory in the Supreme Court’s decision revoking the jail 
i sentences against Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and 
Frank Morrison, who were convicted of contempt by the lower 
courts in connection with the boycotting of the Bucks Stove & 
Range Company. Mr. Mitchell, discussing the decision with 
the newspaper men, referred to it as a “ vindication,” and Vice- 
President Duncan, of the American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared it “a great victory,” while Alton B. Parker, counsel for 
the Federation officials, exclaimed: “ This comes nearer to my 
heart than anything that has happened in years.” Mr. Gom- 
pers, however, while expressing gratification, said he was “ dis- 
appointed that the court did not decide the principle in conten- 
tion in the proceeding”; and altogether the chorus of labor 
jubilation seemed to subside as quickly as it arose. “Closer 
examination of this decision,” declares the New York Call 
(Socialist), “shows that it is a gold brick even more thinly 
plated than preliminary reports indicated.” And James A. 
Emery, counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers, 
notes that while the three labor leaders escape imprisonment 
on technical grounds, “on every substantial issue of principle 
their contentions are vigorously condemned.” 

According to the unanimous opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, the prison sentences imposed on the defendants 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and confirmed 
by the District Court of Appeals were improper because the 
case as tried was a civil and not a criminal one—the action for 
contempt having been begun by the attorneys for the stove 
company. Says Justice Lamar in rendering the decision: 
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“This was a proceeding in equity for civil contemp‘, where 
the only remedial relief possible was a fine payable to the 
complainant. ...... 

“The criminal sentences imposed in the civil case therefore 
should be set aside. The judgments of the Court of Appeals 
and the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia are reversed 
and the case remanded with direction that the contempt pro. 
ceedings instituted by the Bucks Stove & Range Company be 
dismissed, but without prejudice to the power and right of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to punish by a proper 
proceeding contempt, if any, committed against it.” 

In other words, says the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, * the District courts simply mixt up civil and 
criminal proceedings in one case, and the United States Supreme 
Court informs them that that can not be done.” The District 
Supreme Court, however, acting on the declaration that the 
case is remanded without prejudice to its right “ to punish by 
a proper proceeding contempt, if any, committed against it,” 
has already appointed a committee to inquire whether such 
contempt existed. In the opinion of leading Washington law- 
yers, says adispatch to the New York Sun, this action “ makes 
it almost certain that the labor leaders will yet be punished for 
contempt”—and this punishment may be “ either jail sentences 
or fines.” 

This whole case, it will be remembered, had its source in 
the bitter war waged between organized labor and the Bucks 
Stove & Range Company of St. Louis. A move in this war 
was the listing of the St. Louis company in the “ We Don’t 
Patronize ” or * Unfair” list published by The American Feder- 
ationist, the official organ of the American Federation of 
Labor. Thestove company retorted by obtaining an injunction 
from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia against 
this method of boycotting the company’s products. While the 
Federation was appealing from this injunction, the stove com- 
pany again came into the District Supreme Court, this time 
with charges of contempt against Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison, officers of the Federation. These men were accused 
of having violated the injunction by rushing out another num- 
ber of The American Federationist containing the offending list 
so as to get it on the market just the day before the decree 
went into effect, and by other acts and utterances in further- 
ance of the boycott. By the time this case had gone against 
the labor men in two courts and had come before the country’s 
highest tribunal, all differences between the stove company 
and the unions had been adjusted. The Supreme Court there- 
fore did not undertake to determine whether or not there had 
been a punishable contempt on the part of the defendants. On 
the general subject of injunctions against boycotts, however, 
Justice Lamar said, voicing the opinion of the Court: 


“In the case of an unlawful conspiracy the agreement to act 
in concert when the signal is published gives the words ‘ Ur 
fair,’ ‘We don’t patronize,’ or similar expressions, a force not 
inhering in the words themselves and therefore exceeding any 
possible right of speech which a single individual might have. 

“Under such circumstances they become what have been 
called ‘ verbal acts’ and as much subject to injunction as the 
use of any other force whereby property is unlawfully damaged. 
When the facts in such case warrant it a court having jurisdic 
tion of the parties and subject matter has power to grant al 
injunction.” 

This means, complains the New York Call (Socialist), “ that 
the unions ean not boycott, that they can not declare a firm ul 
fair without running the risk of prosecution and of being fined, 
and that they can not exercise the right of free speech.” The 
same paper goes on to say: 


“This matter of ‘ civil proceedings’ and the possibility of a 


fine is the most dangerous thing of all. A union may beh 
before a court and, in civil proceedings, absolutely stript of all 
its property and its members left subject to additional levies 
In actual effect this decision makes it easy for the unions tobe 
despoiled at any time.” 
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NUFF’S ENOUGH! 
President Taft called Congress to split a little kindling. 


Where's the kid going to stop? 





Copyrighted by the New York Herald, 
GETTING THERE, 


—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS. 


The decision, says the Washington Evening Star, means that 
“the boycott is condemned and its effective restraint by injunc- 
tin is affirmed,” and the New York Journal of Commerce ad- 
yises the employers who read it that ‘ this virtually points the 
way of defense against the unlawful use of power by a combi- 
nation even if it is formed by workingmen.” 





PLIGHT OF THE SHOE MANU- 
FACTURERS 


ey \HERE is no trust or monopoly connected with the 
shoe industry,” Representative Weeks, of Massachu- 
setts, recently assured the House. But even while 
he uttered these cheering words a delegation of shoe manufac- 
turers was telling the Senate Finance Committee how the Shoe 
Machinery Trust holds them all in its irongrip. This corpora- 
tion, officially known as the United Shoe Machinery Company 
of Boston, is said to enjoy a monopoly in its own field, partly 
through the ownership of patents, and partly through the ex- 
ercise of what are described as peculiarly arbitrary and high- 
handed methods. The company does not sell its machines to 
the shoe manufacturers, but leases them on 17-year contracts, 
at a rate so high that, according to one witness, the rental for 
less than a year would be enough to buy an English machine 
outright. Mr. Weeks, however, views this corporation as a 
“beneficent monopoly,” since “ by its cheap leasing of machines 
ithas prevented a gerferal combination among the manufac- 
turers of shoes.” “The machinery cost,” he points out, “ is the 
only item in shoemaking that has not gone up in the last ten 
years.” 

The testimony of the shoe manufacturers, which was inci- 
dental to the Finance Committee’s hearings on Canadian reci- 
procity, is thus summarized by the Indianapolis News (Ind.) : 


“The shoe men protested against the proposed removal of 
the duties on shoes, largely because of the forced tribute that 
they paid to the Machinery Trust. That trust is protected both 
by patents on every detail of its machines, and by a 45-per- 
cent. tariff tax. The men who make the shoes have only 15- 
Per-cent. protection, and it is said that their average profits 
are only about 5 per cent. They have to compete with the 
English, who get their machiuery on a non-royalty basis. Our 
men, on the other hand, have to pay heavy royalties to the 


Machinery Trust, which does not sell, but only leases its 
machines,” 


In the ten years since the Shoe Machinery Trust was organ- 
ized, the Indianapolis paper goes on to say, “ its enormous earn- 
ings have raised the common stock capitalization from $9,000, - 
000 to $24,000,000, which is worth on the market $70,000,000.” 
Its dividends and surplus, we are further informed, “ amount 
to almost 6 per cent. on the total capital invested in the shoe 


business of the country.” To quote again: 


“Yet we find it necessary to protect it. We armit with pat- 
ents covering 175 processes in making shoes, and the trust is 
very careful to keep them alive by making changes in the ma- 
chinery. The trust compels the shoe man to purchase from 
it all wire, nails, and tacks, at 21 and 18 cents a pound, tho the 
market price runs from 3 to5 cents. Such in brief is ‘ the 
beneficent monopoly ’ which so excited the admiration of Mr. 
Weeks. The shoe manufacturers are groaning under its exac- 
tions. While they make only 5-per-cent. profit, the trust be- 
gins by itself taking 6 per cent. on the investment in shoe manu- 
facturing. During the year ending March, 1909, it earned 
$7,255,683; paid in dividends $2,355,000, and passed $4,899,000 
to surplus. And through its tariff and patent laws the Govern- 
ment of the United States is a partner in the trust, and as such 
partner it cooperates with it in the pleasant business of milk- 
ing the great shoe industry. When the people demand-free 
boots and shoes, they are told that they can not have them, 
since the protection is needed to enable the shoemakers to pay 
tribute to this great and highly: respectable New England 
trust. We note that the Canadian Government is afterit. It 
is time our Government were looking somewhat into the opera- 
tions of this ‘ beneficent monopoly.’ ” 


After a State investigation three years ago Massachusetts 
undertook to clip the claws of this remarkable corporation by 
declaring illegal certain stipulations of its exclusive lease. 
But, says the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), “the trust goes on 
using the old form of lease, simply adding to it with a rubber 
stamp a statement that the provisions declared unlawful are 
not to be enforced.” The mandate of the rubber stamp, it seems, 
is ignored by both parties to the contract, and the invalid clauses 
are still tacitly enforced and accepted. “If either the Senate 
or the Department of Justice is looking for a combination in 
restraint of trade,” says The Record, “it can find an extreme 
example in the United Shoe Machinery Corporation.” 

The charges against this corporation, the South Bend Tribune 
(Rep.) points out, are not made by persons who must gain their 
information from hearsay, “but by manufacturers who have 
had personal experience of the company’s exactions, and who 
should know what they are talking about.” 

Yet quite as emphatic, on the other hand, is Representative 
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Weeks’s testimony on behalf of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company as reported in The Congressional Record ; and this 
testimony directly contradicts, on many points, the statements 
of the shoe manufacturers. Thus Mr. Weeks declares that 
“any manufacturer can use the company’s essential machines 
without being obliged to use any other machine which the com- 
pany makes,” and he asserts that, as a matter of fact, machines 
made by competing companies are used in “ substantially every 
shoe factory in the United States” side by side with the ma- 
chines leased from the so-called trust. To the suggestion that 
the company’s machines should be placed on the free list Mr. 
Weeks replies with the statement that, deprived of its present 
protection—which is 45 per cent. ad valorem—the company 
would merely transfer all its factories to Europe, where many 
of them already are. To quote: 


“The United Shoe Machinery Company not only manufactures 
in this country, but manufactures in England, France, Germany, 
and Canada. It was necessary for it to do this in order to main- 
tain its patents in those countries. It manufactures the same 
machines in those four countries that it does in the United 
States, and it supplies its entire market for machines outside 
of the United States from those factories. Now, if machinery 
were put on the free list, they would undoubtedly, if they were 
going to try to make the best possible return on their capital, 
manufacture all machines abroad and send them in here, be- 
cause I have testimony, which I will submit later, showing that 
the average wage which they pay for labor in their manufac- 
tories in Europe is nine cents an hour, while the average wage 
paid in this country is 27 cents an hour. They employ in the 
cities of Beverly, Lynn, and Lawrence, Mass., 5,000 men, who 
are paid an average of $15.75 a week, the total wage being some- 
thing like $75,000 a week, or nearly $4,000,000 ayear. Now, if 
their machinery were manufactured on the other side at one- 
third the labor cost, we can easily see that it would mean the 
payment of wages not of $4,000,000, to our workmen, but either 
one-third of that amount to our own workmen or to the work- 
men of a foreign country. That is what it would mean to put 
shoe machinery on the free list.” 


In defense of the United Shoe Machinery Company’s policy 
of leasing its machines instead of selling them Mr. Weeks says: 


“Any man of good character can start in the shoe business 
in this country if he has money enough to furnish working 
capital for his business. He can go into almost any good town 
and get a suitable plant built for a shoe manufactory, without 
a large cost to himself, and have his property exempted from 
taxation for a term of years. He can obtain from the United 
Shoe Machinery Company machinery without any cost to him- 
self, on a lease basis, so that his machinery cost, as far as this 
company is concerned, is nothing. Therefore this leasing sys- 
tem has tended to stimulate independent shoemakers in the 
United States and has prevented the combinations which 
possibly would have been made otherwise.” 
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HELPING MISSOURI WIDOWS 


HE MISSOURI widow is fortunate—not in being 

widow, explains the Brooklyn Eagle, but “ fortunate’ 

the kindly gallantry of the State legislators.” Acegy 
ing to an item in the Kansas City Star, the Widows’ Pepgj, 
Law enacted at the last session of the legislature is now fig 
being put into effect in Jackson County by Judge Porterfiel 
of the Juvenile Court. The object of the law, we are told, ij 
“to enable poor widows to keep their children under fourtes 
years old in school.” A widow is entitled to receive a sum py 
to exceed $10 a month for one child attending school, and 
much as $5 a month for each additional one. The details ay 
left to the judge of the Juvenile Court, who seems to hay 
large discretionary powers. Judge Porterfield is now arranginy 
to give pensions to several applicants. His methods are thy 
described in a Springfield Republican editorial : 
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“ A printed list of questions has been prepared by the Kany 
City judge, Kansas City {being the county seat of Jacks 
County, and each applicant for a widow’s pension must fill qj 
these questions and file her answer with the court. Aftertl 
answers have been received an officer of the Juvenile Coy 
makes an investigation of the applicant’s circumstances in onde 
to see to it that the money is not paid the widow to enable he 
to livejin idleness, but rather to ‘ help along’ for the good of ty 
child, so that the child shall not have to leave school to wor 
and help support the family. However, the Kansas City judg 
wisely interprets the law as being meant to enable the wid 
to stay at home and care for the household and keep her chil. 
dren off the streets, since a woman who has to ‘ work out’ @ 
not, in his opinion, look after her children properly. But, & 
clares the judge in making known the manner in which he wil 
exercise his discretion, a widow who has children to supp 
and who is physically able should not hesitate to take in sey 
ing, family washings, or other work which she may do inle 
own home.” 
























The idea of money contributions from the State to help et 
cate children whose labor would otherwise be necessary to th 
support of the family, owing to the death or disablement of tl 
father, is not new, comments The Republican. But the actu 
adoption of a working scheme in a large State like Missouri 
an important example. Moreover, it is interesting 











“as a tangible indication of the direction which much of w 
legislation in this country may be expected to take during th 
next few years in further distributing upon society as a while 
burdens which, through special circumstances, bear too heavil 
on the individual, but by the distribution of which societyit 
self will in the end clearly benefit. It is no long step fru 
such a widows’ pension law as this in Missouri to a pension® 
allowance for maternity cases such as Chancellor Lloyd-Geow 
has included in his reform bill.” 




















TOPICS IN BRIEF 


CoLtorapo has only one Senator. 
Herald. 

WE presume the next thing in order will be an organization of the Daugh- 
ters of the Mexican Revolution.—Kansas City Star. 


It might have done worse.—Boston 


TROUBLE about peace is, those Mexican chaps will have to go to plowing. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

Ir would appear as tho some of those ‘‘ progressive ' statesmen in Wasl:- 
ington are progressing backward.—New York Sun. 

Banoor, Me., is a prohibition town, but the Mayor ordered the saloons 
closed directly after the great fire.—Charleston News and Courier. 

Ir Tennessee wishes to divorce her Legislature, she has a clear case of 
desertion and non-support.—Memphis Commercial-A ppeal. 

THERE are those who honestly believe that Arizona should remain out of 
the Union until it changes its politics from Democratic to Republican.— 
Detroit News. 


Some of the Southern Democratic newspapers are remarking that the 
Congressional Record makes a lot better reading now than it used to.— 
Cleveland Leader. 

WHILE it is not so stated in the Jerusalem dispatches, there is some hope 
that the English party which excavated beneath the Mosque of Omar may 
have unearthed the original music of the Song of Solomon.—Kansas City 
Times. 
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EvRopEAns will soon be taking trips to this country to view the old ms 
ters.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








A WATER famine for the city of New York is imminent. New York pe 


may not find it out unless they have a fire.-—Toledo Blade. 
In a current periodical is an article on ‘‘The Madness of an Unfottl 
Canal.’’ What makes an unfortified canal mad?—Chicago News. 
JerrRies has gone to the coronation and Johnson says he is going. } 
on the heels of the Anglo-American peace pact, too.—Omaha Daily Be. 





























Los ANGELES has just put twenty-seven more policemen on the i 
all at one time. It will be hard on the peanut stands.—El Paso Heralé. 

THE Illinois judge who placed a fine of $5 on the Standard Oil Comp 
must have felt deep sympathy for the underdog in the fight.—A tlanta 0 
stitution. 























Now that we are not going to annex Canada, fight the Japs or it 
Mexico, the Government may proceed to the distribution of free seeds: 
Dayton Journal. 

Un ess the South American republics form an Ad club without @@ 
Mexico will be regarded as the only enterprising spot in the Western l® 
sphere.—Rochester Post Express. 

A CONGRESSMAN has asked that all national legislation be based 00 
ten commandments, but the trouble is that there are so many of our 
legislators who do not know them.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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AN ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY 


(): THE FIRST OF MAY, the great Socialist demon- 







stration day in Paris and Berlin, while antimilitarist 

speeches were being made and pacifist journals were 
thundering against the dispatch of French soldiers to Fez, a 
much quieter and more modest meeting was held in the Man- 
sin House, London. This was the inauguration of a society 
whose sole object will be to cement the friendship between the 
English and the German peoples. In spite of the dreadnought 
rivalry which has waxed so hot between the Governments of 
london and Berlin, the six hundred distinguished men and 
women who met under the presidency of the Lord Mayor were 
all for peace and tranquillity on the waters of the North Sea 
or German Ocean. The Lord Mayor said that peace with Ger- 
many was of greater importance to England even than peace 
with America. To quote his closing words: 
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*If friendship could only be secured with America through 
an arbitration treaty at the cost of enmity with Germany, I 
should certainly set my face against even that great advantage 
at so high a price.” 









The Daily News (London) enumerates the horrible results 
which would flow from an internecine struggle between the 
two great kindred nations, and adds that both are beginning 
to realize what these results would be. But— 


“A combination of timidity in statesmen, blind militarism 
incertain small and powerful classes, and romantic excitability 
inacertain kind of individual to be found in all classes, has 
imposed upon the majority a sort of spell. That spell it is the 
business of the Anglo-German Friendship Society to break by 
(in the words of the resolution passed) ‘ the encouragement of 
crdiality and friendly feelings between the British and German 
peoples,’ and the publication of authentic information on mat- 
ters affecting the relations of the two peoples. Only a change 
of spirit is required to bring within reach the possibility of 
settling any differences with Germany that we may have by 
the arbitrament of reason and justice, and not by the haggling 
of diplomats backed by the forces of senseless destruction.” 
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The German press are inclined to smile at the new “ Friend- 
ship Society ” and the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) points out an 
add coincidence in the two events which happened on the first of 
May, 1911. The biggest of war-ships is launched on the Thames 
and international peace and good will holds a celebration! 










“Nothing shows more plainly the difficulties and anxieties of 
the days in which we live thar the contrast between these two 
events. All labor for peace, and all go on increasing their ar- 
maments.” 








To the Hamburger Nachrichten the meeting was simply in- 
tongruous and amusing: 
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“It was a singular comedy and consisted in a demonstration 
made in the presence of a large portion of the German colony 
in England, yet not a single German took part in the discussion, 
and not a word of German was spoken in the hall. That the 
German Ambassador kept away from the gathering can well 
be understood without blaming him. The German audience, 
however, clapped the speeches, stamped on the floor in applause, 
and exprest their approval, while remaining dumb. In their 
absolute aloofness they played a rather sorry part, but it must 
pr illowed that it requires some p.actise to play upon the harp 
Of peace,” 
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The writer concludes that the meeting was somewhat of a 


laps or if 
farce, and remarks loftily : 
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; “As Lessing profoundly remarked that to strive after truth 
‘Sin a measure to promote truth, so it is probable that for the 
inhabitants of this earth of ours there is greater advantage to 

teaped from aiming at peace than from the actual possession 
of it."—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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JAPAN'S INTEREST IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION 


APAN’S alliance with England gives the islanders of Nip- 
| pon a keen interest in our plan for a comprehensive arbi- 
tration arrangement with the British, especially when they 
think of the possibilities of Japanese-American friction. If 
the United States and Japan were ever to fall out, would Great 
Britain, after accepting President Taft’s offer, side with Japan? 
That is the question which is being asked by some of the Japan- 
ese editors. The Yorodzu (Tokyo) believes, as do several other 
Tokyo newspapers, that the establishment of unlimited arbitra- 
tion between the United States and England must necessarily 
nullify the Anglo-Japanese alliance, in so far as it affects 
American-Japanese relations. Further, we are told: 


“Tt is only fair that Great Britain should, as she has actually 
done, communicate to our Government the nature and scope of 
the arbitration proposed by President Taft. As a principle the 
American President’s suggestion is an excellent one, and we 

















RUSSIA’S PLAN FOR SETTLING THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 
— Mucha (Warsaw). 


doubt not that it will meet with the hearty approval of Great 
Britain. As a matter of practical policy, however, we are not 
so sure that England will accept the idea without much modi- 
fication. For the arbitration will confer upon Great Britain 
very little material benefit. She can not reduce her armament 
as long as she has'‘to fear the rivalry of European nations, es- 
pecially Germany, with whom she can not hope ever to enter 
into any such pact as unlimited arbitration. An arbitration 
agreement, whose scope and nature are defined according to the 
dictates of England’s practical policies and needs, will not 
diminish the value of the Anglo-Japanese alliance.” 


While some Tokyo editors look askance at the proposed arbi- 
tration treaty, others, however, do not hesitate to hail it as a 
step toward universal peace and disarmament. The Kokumin, 
for instance, says that “ if America and England set the example 
and induce other Powers to follow their lead, it will no doubt 
have the effect of lightening the burden of armaments under 
which all nations are now groaning.” But in another editorial 
this journal expresses the belief that the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance will be renewed four years hence, and will become a per- 
manent covenant, like the Dreibund. This view is echoed by 
the Jiji, which recently issued a special number celebrating 
the ninth anniversary of the conclusion of the alliance. Speak- 


ing through the columns of the Jiji, Count Hayashi, who acted 
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FRANCE—" We must at all cost defend the Sultan.”’ 
Espaiia Nueva (Madrid), 


WHERE CHIVALRY 


as Japan’s representative in concluding the treaty of alliance, 
asserts that the Anglo-Japanese pact, in spite of a few untoward 
circumstances affecting Japanese relations with England, is 
gaining strength and will certainly be renewed in 1915 when 
its term expires.—Translations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


IS FRANCE TRYING TO GRAB MOROCCO ? 
AN TOMMY’S visits to the pantry are viewed with sus- 





picion, even when his motives are of the purest, so the 

other European Powers look a little askance at the 
visit of a French army to Morocco, tho the French disclaim all 
thought of meddling with the Moroccan preserves. The Powers 
gave France in the Algeciras Treaty the right to “police” 
points in Morocco where French interests seemed threatened, 
but provided that Morocco’s integrity, must not be touched, and 
declared that the trade of all nations should enjoy an open 
door. The French excuse the present expedition by saying 
their officers and citizens in Fez are endangered by the uprising 
of the tribesmen against the Sultan, so they are sending troops 
for their protection—not to grab an inch of Moroccan soil. 
But German observers do not all accept the French interpreta- 
tion as gospel truth. Some of them regard the military expe- 
dition as an elaborate cam- 
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A FREE HAND. 

SPANISH GENDARME (to French comrade)—‘‘ Don't let m2 em- 

barrass you. For myself I shall preserve an expectant attitude.” 
—Punch (London). 


STILL LIVES. 


ternal circumstances and with contempt for the wishes of th 
contracting Powers, would result in releasing these Powers fron 
all their obligations in the matter and leaving them to take thei 
own course with consequences which it is not easy to calculate” 


France is exaggerating the perils of the situation at Fe, 
thinks the Berliner Lokalanzeiger. She prints pessimisti¢ 
rumors which always lack confirmation from reliable source 
On the contrary, “ news has arrived to the effect that theres 
no reason for alarm.” If Morocco is to be parceled off, Ger 
many should look for a share on the Atlantic coast, declare 
the Taegliche Rundschau (Berlin), and suggests another cot 
ference for the sake of arranging this. 

But the plainest words are those used by the Vossische Zeit 
ung (Berlin), which makes a bold claim for a part of Moroes 
as Germany’s right, and says: 


“To put a stop to this continuous warfare in the present aul 
to avert it in the future, Germany must occupy some sectit 
of Moroccan territory, even sword in hand. . . . Germany hé 
rights which treaties have conferred, and these rights must) 
defended. So long as France fails to prove in the clearest wa 
that she respects the Algeciras Act, which forbids her conques 
of Morocco, inquietude will continue to prevail in Europe, from 
a belief that we are being forced on to a diplomatic crisis.” 


As Germany desires to get more out of Morocco than she ha 
hitherto done, and wishes 4 





paign of conquest in Central 
Morocco. The Norddeutsche 
Zeitung (Berlin), representing 
the Government, speaks in a 
tone of suspicion, while po- 
litely admitting that France is 
acting cautiously : 


“We can not but hope, even 
against hope, that events will 
so turn out that France may 
be able to remain faithful to 
her profest program. If she 
departs from it she will find 
herself violating the treaty of 
Algeciras, the essential point 
of which is the preservation of 
the integrity of the Moroccan 
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even under the pressure of ex- business.” 


SEEKING HONEY IN A WASP’S NEST. 
MARIANNE—“ Be quiet and let me alone and I will manage this 
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PUTTING A GOOD FACE ON IT. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE—“ Say this house is badly con- Ture Lamp—" It seems a pity we can not ar.ange to lie down peaceably together.” 
ducted, do they? And mean to stop the license? Ah, THe Licn—“ Together? I should like it of all things, my dear friend—but with 
but they haven't seen my coat of whitewash yet. Tat you comfortably tucked away inside.” —Pall Mall Gazetie (London). 
ought to make ’em think twice.””, —Punch (London). 


THE GENTLE AND POLITE LION. 
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EVE AND THE SER°ENT. “NEVER MIND THE WEATHER, BILL.” 
Eve—“ No, thanks, Lansdowne. This is the apple for me.”’ Mr. Asquitu—‘‘Come on, Billie, my boy, we'll get 
—Reynolds’s Newspaper (London), through.” — Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 














CARTOONS OF THE BRITISH CRISIS. 


Times correspondent from Madrid that “ the Spanish Govern- 
ment earnestly desires to avoid active intervention in Morocco,” 
but is ordering a war-ship to be in readiness to repair to the 
African coast. The Diario Universal (Madrid) speaks strongly 
of “frank and fearless cooperation with France ” as “ more than 
ever the sole policy consistent with Spanish interests.” This 
paper thinks that France has no views of occupying Morocco, 
but “shows every intention” to respect the rights of Spain. 
lus we read: 


“Let us not forget that failure on the part of France would 
entail fatal consequences to all Europeans. The advance of 
he French must be vigorous, decisive, and unhesitating unless 
hey wish to see the rebels gather fresh courage and to find 
Memselves deserted by the native contingents.” 


But the Imparcial (Madrid), a Republican paper, thinks very 
lifferently and accuses France of an attempt to seize Morocco, 
peaking as follows: 


“The action of the French in Morocco is not mere police 
ork; it is’ not the fulfilment of the Act of Algeciras. It is 
hot defense of the status quo. It is simply an act of conquest. 


Let France by all means carry it out if she will; but let there 
be no pretense about it.” 


The opinion of the English press is quite free from any sus- 
picion of France. “There is no indication whatever” that 
conquest is contemplated by Mr. Cruppi, declares the London 
Outlook, which takes the opportunity of pointing to our inter- 
vention in Cuba as a pattern for the European Powers, whose 
jealous and greedy disputes have retarded progress in Morocco, 
and we read: 


“In almost every other quarter of Africa apart from the re- 
mote interior, civilization is making its way and there are 
gratifying signs of progress. But in this northwestern corner, 
which is actually within sight of Europe, the littoral of which 
was colonized by Portugal centuries ago, and the gateway into 
which was in British hands when an oversea empire was as yet 
scarcely thought of, the mutual jealousies of Germany and 
Spain and France render a settlement almost impossible and 
contribute toward insuring the continuance of a condition of 
barbarism which the United States would not tolerate on the 
other side of the Atlantic at its very doors. It is, however, 
early as yet to speculate as to the immediate future of the 
distracted country.” 
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PORTUGAL'S LEAKY SHIP OF STATE 


S PEOPLE forsake a sinking ship or a burning house, so 
A the best elements of Portugal are getting out of the 
country as fast as they can, says the Lisbon corre- 
spondent of The Outlook (London). They take shelter in Spain, 
France, and England. The Republic has disappointed them. 
Its leaders are “ pothouse politicians ” who have not kept their 
promises. We have quoted this correspondent a number of 
times on Portugal’s shaky condition, but his statements merely 
echo what we find in the press of Paris, Berlin, and London. 
Optimistic views of the new Republic are ominously absent. 
Portugal’s “unrest” is the constant theme of German corre- 
spondents. Thus we read in the Hamburger Nachrichten : 


“The Provisional Government is daily unearthing fresh mon- 
archist plottings. Local centers are being found in Leiria, 
Aleobaea, and Coimbra. Many civilians and soldiers, mostly 
petty officers, have been arrested. The trains from Oporto re- 
cently brought a number of prisoners arrested for conspiring 
against the Republic. The movement of the Monarchists have 
been carried on with such wonderful rapidity that the Govern- 
ment is at a loss which way to turn.” 


This paper in a second article calls the Provisional Govern- 
ment “a Punch-and-Judy show in which Punch (the people) 
gives the devil a beating at last, the Devil in this case having 
eight heads, each bearing the name of a Minister, beginning 
with Braga.” “The Minister of the Interior has been burned in 
effigy by the students of the University of Coimbra.” “The 
laborers in the arsenal at Lisbon made ademonstration against 
the Minister of Marine in front of his hotel,” says the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin). These are but straws in the wind, but much 
more specific is the news given by the correspondent of The 
Outlook in his series of letters on Portugal. In one of these 
we read: 


“ Nothing is now spoken of here but the Royalist conspiracies 
which undoubtedly honeycomb the country. Altho an attempt 
is made to conceal the fact, there is no doubt that Portugal is, 
at the present moment, undermined in every direction by con- 
spirators, incessantly reenforced by crowds of the discontented, 
the disappointed, and those whom the incredibly autocratic 
methods of the Provisional Government have driven almost 
mad with indignation. From north to south, civil and military 
conspirators draw up their secret plans and discuss in their 
mysterious haunts the possibility of an insurrection. The vast 
extent of these conspiracies naturally makes absolute secrecy 
difficult, and there is nothing surprizing therefore in the fact 
that some clues have been discovered here and there by the 
Government, which is industriously trying to follow up those 
clues, tho it certainly does not possess the necessary strength 
to crush the insurrectionary forces, even if the latter are dis- 
covered. The Republic is in the position of a man with his 
back to the wall and a loaded revolver in his hand. He knows 
that he is surrounded by enemies whom he can not see, and he 
knows that it makes little difference so far as the final result 
is concerned whether he discovers one or two or even a dozen 
of his unseen foes.” 


Of the general desire for a restoration this writer uses the 
following confident language: 


“Two years have not yet elapsed since King Manuel left 
Lisbon ; nevertheless the capital is already tired of the Provi- 
sional Government and would like to see its youthful Sovereign 
back again. The Republic has not come up to the general ex- 
pectations, to the chimerical ideas that were formed of it 
among the lower classes, and suggested by mendacious der \a- 
gogs. The common people were left, for example, under the 
impression that the new Government would not only solve the 
political problem, but would also resolve with miraculous sud- 
denness the economic problem. 

“This illusion did not last long. It was soon seen that so 
far as the economic question was concerned, there was little to 
distinguish the Republic from the Monarchy, excepting only 
the cynicism with which the latter went back on all its prom- 
ises. The influential Republicans who seized various portfolios 
had had no previous experience of the work which they then 





took up and were quite incapable of settling the grave ques. 
tions which account for the present misery of the country,’ 


The blue and white flag of Portugal is again seen jn the 
streets and people are cursing the Republic, as we are told iy 
the following sentences: 


“The people, properly so called, have received not one of the 
loaves or fishes. Beyond windy rhetoric and eloquent exhorta. 
tions to self-abnegation, they have received nothing. For th 
resources of the State are notillimitable. There is not enoug, 
(especially here in Portugal) to satisfy all. This abandonment 
by the Republican leaders of their most solemn engagements, 
coupled with this administrative nepotism, has profoundly iry 
tated the populace. All over the country they have broken 
in strikes—it was the only kind of protest that was open 
them. Insome instances, at Setubal, for example, these strik 
were stained by the blood of the strikers. And it would by 
mistake to imagine that this industrial revolt was devoid 
political significance. On the contrary, there were to be see, 
in the streets of Lisbon four laborers, clad in workmen’ 
blouses, who waved the blue and white flag of the old régime, 
And in front of the Ministry of the Interior, in the faces’; 
the cavalrymen who protected that building, and who m* 
believe as if they were dispersing the mob by force, o:.. 
strikers raised a unanimous shout of ‘ Death to the Republi ' 
(‘Morra a Republica !’).” 


‘ 





FRENCH ESTIMATE OF THE JAPANES! 


[| ie JAPANESE in all their characteristics are brit 
liantly discust in a volume by Ludovic Naudeau, entitl: 
“Le Japan Moderne.” He was delighted and fascinate; 
by Japan and the Japanese on his first acquaintance with “tk 
fairy land” of Nippon, the courtesy of their men, and the grat 
of their women. Further acquaintance with the place and peop): 
changed his opinion. The Japanese are insincere, he say 
treacherous, and utterly destitute of commercial honesty. 
one point only does he admit their preeminence. They are br* 
in war—‘ braver than Europeans.” They are also supreme 
patriotic. Mr. Naudeau says: ‘ 

“The Japanese think of nothing but Japan. The salvation 
Japan is to them the supreme principle of their existence 
Humanitarianism, internationalism, are to the Japanese 
many incomprehensible and ridiculous dreams.” : 

Of Japanese insincerity and commercial dishonesty, howe 
this writer remarks: 


f 


“The Japanese excel in subterfuges, in artifices. The ut! 
reliability of their business men, so singularly contrasted with 
Chinese integrity, is for all Europeans a subject of astonish- 
ment and of indignation. The Japanese of intellectual standing 
agree among themselves that commercial immorality is in theit 
country a veritable national malady, a plague a serious obstac’ 
to progress. It may seem paradoxical, but is none the less. 
fact, that.in one of their universities a chair of commercial 
probity has been created. The professor who fills this chair 
explains to the students the advantages of honesty and the evil 
results of rascality. These useless attempts at training, these 
Platonic demonstrations of honesty as the best policy, have not 
yet prevented Japan from being, on the whole, a country where 
forgers, cheats, liars, and impostors of all kinds are by far 
more numerous than in any other region of our planet.” 


The patriotism of the Japanese does not enter into their com- 
mercial calculations. In time of war they make vast fortunes 
by furnishing government supplies and then waste their sub- 
stance in riotous living. This writer calls Japan “ the land of 
suicide.” Suicide is most common among the women, he says: 
And the feministic movement has only made matters worse by 
exposing those who used to lead sheltered lives to all the rigors 
of life’s struggle. As a consequence: 

“It is not only the mania for suicide which is spreading 
among Japanese women, but side by side with it is the increase 


of criminality and mental alienation.”—Translation made Sor 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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/LIFE GERMS AS CELESTIAL VISITORS 


RE WE mere visitors on this earth after all—immigrants 
A from some distant planet? The theory that the germs 
of life did not originate on our globe, but were wafted 
hither from some far-away planetary place of origin, is not 
yecent, but it has received an impetus lately by the discovery 
of the impulsive power of light. Was some stray germ, pro- 
pelied by the solar rays until it stuck upon our earth, the origin 
if all life here, and hence the far-distant ancestor of us all ? 
La Nature (Paris) Mr. L. Matout, assistant at the Paris 
4iseum, gives some considerations on both sides of the ques- 
on. We read: 


* Arrhenius attributes the appearance of life on our globe to 
the dispersion of cosmic dust in the interplanetary spaces, this 
dust sometimes consisting of organic germs, infinitely small 
-nd susceptible of ‘ sowing’ life on planets in the proper bio- 

rical period. This theory, presented in very 

¢nious fashion, takes account of most of 
physical factors susceptible of permit- 

*y or even of favoring, this dispersion. It 

-hus supposed that a single cell, able by its 

all size to escape the laws of gravitation, 

iid be carried by atmospheric movements 

y the extreme limits of an atmosphere and 

ience, by the radiation pressure from a sun 

rsuns, be dispersed in the starry space until 
| meets a place favorable to its development. 
~*A serious objection has been opposed to 
his theory. Study of the action of ultraviolet 
”ays... has incontestably shown the de- 
structive action of this physical agent on all 
living germs. It would apparently be impos- 
ble for germs or living cells to approach the 
arth without being destroyed by ultraviolet 

‘iation from the sun. 

,Onthe other hand . . . Paul Becquerel, in 

ve course of his curious experiments on 
iatent life in germs, spores, microbes, and 
ven vegetable seeds, has shown that these 
' ganisms, totally dried, placed in a vacuum 
md subjected to the very low temperatures of 

quid air or hydrogen, are able to keep indefi- 
tely, when in the ordinary conditions of life 
ir organic functions alone limit consider- 
*'y their period of conservation. 

“This double condition of vacuum and very 

ww temperature is realized in interplanetary 


vironment, organie germs are in peculiarly 
favorable conditiuns for preservation. No 
chemical action can take place between these 
ferms and the space in which they move; they may thus sub- 
sist indefinitely so long as their state of ‘latent life’ is not 
modified by an exterior cause. 

ty This demonstration has suggested the idea that in these par- 
ticular conditions of suspension of life, the organisms might 
be less sensible to the action of the ultraviolet ray. Thus the 
objection to the theory of Arrhenius would be removed. 

“The experiment is too easy not to be tried. We accordingly, 
with Paul Becquerel, subjected several cultures from his 
laboratory to the action of rays from a mercury-are lamp made 
of quartz, the cultures being in a vacuum and lowered to the 
temperature of liquid air, or 190° below zero.” 


The results, we are told, were not altogether conclusive, but 
they showed clearly that organisms are hardier in the state of 
“latent life” than in the normal condition. It took six hours 
to destroy those experimented upon; whereas three minutes 
Would have done it under ordinary conditions. It must also be 
temembered that the culture medium—gelatin or the like— 
Probably modified the results. Germs flying through empty 
Space would have nothing to affect them chemically by contact. 
Mr. Matout, however, would not have us regard him as a 
“panspermist ” or advocate of the “ seeding ” of our planet from 








PROF. WILLIAM E. RITTER, 


space. So many things might happen to the isolated germ, 
even if ultraviolet rays are not able to kill it, that its ability 
to reach a distant world and sprout there, seems very unlikely. 
It used to be thought that germs might have arrived, not alone, 
but riding upon meteorites; but these commonly reach us red- 
hot, so that this, too, is improbable. We must still look for 
the origin of life where we now find it, and not on some distant 
orb.—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





TWO OUTWORN THEORIES OF LIFE 


OR MANY years physiologists have been divided into 
FE two bodies, whose members may be called materialists 

and vitalists—those who believe that the phenomena of 
life are simply those of the material elements of which organ- 
isms are built up, and those who argue an immaterial life- 
principle of some kind. In an address printed 
in Science (New York), Prof. William E. Rit- 
ter contends that these are both worn-out 
ideas—the relics of magic and mysticism. 
Materialism is the lineal descendant of savage 
magic, and vitalism of savage animism or 
ghost-worship. Neither, he believes, has its 
place in the science of to-day. For both he 
would substitute the idea of creative evolu- 
tion as outlined by the French scholar Henri 
Bergson. Says Professor Ritter: 

“We need to recognize as we never have that 
evolution means indeed something new coming 
on every moment; and that since the new 
grows out of the old it can be neither wholly 
different from nor wholly alike that from 
which it came. We need further to see the 
vital meaning of the extreme probability, in 
the light of myriad facts now constituting our 
biological knowledge, that evolution is truly a 
universal principle; that is, that there is not a 
trait, physical or spiritual, of ours, that is 
wholly finished off and ata standstill. Weare 
every one of usin every atom of our existence 
and at every instant on the move to some ex- 
tent, up or down, forward or backward. 

“Where did all our science—not merely as to 
its formulation, but as to its physical and 


space. We may then suppose that in this en- —_Who holds that the materialism and psychical substratum, come from? Only a 

vitalism of our day are merely relics of 
savage magic and mysticism, and 
should be discarded as outworn. not possess a great body of knowledge of the 


few thousand years ago our race not only did 


world, but it was not scientific, as we now 
understand the term, either in mode of observing and thinking 
or in desire. Did our talent for science come to us as a gift 
from heaven, or has it grown by slow degrees from hundreds of 
impulses and influences spread over thousands upon thousands 
of years and over many lands and seas? 

“ The theoretical answer to the question is on the lips of every 
one in an audience like this. Our talents came by the way of 
gradual growth, of evolution. Practically, tho, we treat our 
knowledge much as did our forebears who believed their gifts 
came direct from heaven. Alongside this question let us ask 
another: What has become of all the mysticism, the fetishism, 
the magic, the animism, the divination, and the rest, so charac- 
teristic of every race and class of men outside of civilization ? 
Is it reasonable, in the light of what we know about the course 
ard laws of evolution, to suppose that those psychical or other 
qualities that made our ancestors for generation after genera- 
tion mystics should have left no trace in peoples under civiliza- 
tion excepting in the comparatively few professional mediums, 
clairvoyants, and persons noted for their ignorance and super- 
stition’? Could we reasonably expect any modern whatever to 
be wholly cut off from any trait that was universal and of simply 
tremendous import in all his early ancestors ? ” 


Professor Ritter insists that there is a mighty vein of what 
makes mystics in the nature of every normal man and woman. 
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Further, he contends that we have not the slightest ground for 
supposing that this element in man’s nature can be eradicated 
and leave him civilized. Just so far as man has sentiment, 
imagination, and fancy, by just so much is he mystically in- 
clined. His intellect alone saves him from being a mystic in- 
deed; and just as sure 
as fancifulness gets into 
the essentials of a ra- 
tional doctrine, that doc- 
trine departs at once 
~ from the way of science 
\ and journeys on the way 

} - of mysticism and occult- 
ism. We read further: 


“This means, brought 
down to specific applica- 
tion, that search to-day 
after the ‘ germ of life’ 
in the sense in which 
this phrase has leaked 
out of biological labora- 

| tories and got into the 
popular mind, is mys- 
tical no less certainly 
than was search after 
the philosopher’s stone. 
. . . Itmeans that those 
biologists who by in- 
tense research on, and 
still intenser speculation 
about, a comparatively 
few ‘elements’ and 
‘ substances ’” in the less 
well-known sections of 
the organic realm, seem 
to expect presently to 
find a hidden key that 
will unlock all or nearly 
all the mysteries of or- 
ganic nature, are on the 
same quest with Dr. 
Faustus: the quest after 
ultimate knowledge, and are doomed to failure and disappoint- 








Ilustrations used by courtesy of ** Cassier’s Magazine .”’ 


THE HARRINGTON SAFETY STOP IN POSITION 
TO LET THE TRAIN PASS. 


“ The sophisticated thinker and the untutored savage are alike 
in recognizing the mystery inherent in the universe; and they 
are further alike in their attempted explanations. 

“ Just the fact that the universe is perpetually in the throes 
of ‘ Creative Evolution’ makes this mystery all-pervasive and 
unending. It is of the very essence of a living world. The 
wise man takes due account of this element of the incalculable, 
the unpredictable, as a characteristic of the universe, particu- 
larly of animate nature; he is not driven thereby to despair of 
ever knowing anything, but on the other hand is preserved from 
the obsession of finding a ‘ sufficient cause ’ for everything under 
the sun. 

“He recognizes that the whole process is the one great, 
sufficient, and final cause of all its phases, and with that con- 
viction puts an end to all futile search for ‘ complete explana- 
tions’ and ‘ absolute causes.’ The proximal causes, the work- 
ings of the great process, are, however, of absorbing interest 
to him. And they are of interest down to the smallest detail ; 
nothing is insignificant, negligible, just because every minutest 
fragment is an integral and therefore influential part of the 
whole. 

“From this point of view, it can be readily seen how futile is 
the attempt of materialism to find the ‘cause’ of life in any one 
set of material elements, and how equally futile is the attempt 
of vitalism to find the significance of the whole in some intan- 
gible ‘force.’ 

“ Both fail to see that any set of processes taken as a whole 
and in its organic relation to the rest of the universe is its 
own final and only adequate explanation. Each attributes 
to natural objects qualities which no single object or set of 
objects possesses—qualities which afford a complete ‘ explana- 
tion’ of another object. Both attempt to explain everything in 
terms of ‘something else,’ and this in essence amounts to a 
denial of the reality of the organic beings which we actually 
see and deal with.” 
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SIGNALS THAT STOP TRAINS 


OW SHALL we prevent careless or sleepy engineer 
from running past block signals? It would seem the 


height of absurdity to spend a fortune on an elaborate 
signal system and then allow employees to act as if it did no 
exist. The matter may obviously be regulated by cutting oy 
the engineer’s brain and will altogether from the chain of 
causes connecting the setting of the signal and the stoppage of 
the train. In other words, we may make the signal itself gto, 
the train, whether the engineer likes it or not. Can: this }y 
done? Tripping devices on the track have not proved entirely 
satisfactory, but we are told in Cassier’s Magazine (New York, 
May) that an automatic train-stopping device hanging from, 
pole beside the track has been in active use on the Northen 
Railway of New Jersey for several years, and that it has bee 
actuated more than 1,000 times by trains attempting to m 
past the danger signals, demonstrating its effectiveness. Thi 
being the case, there would seem to be no reason why other 
roads should not participate in these benefits. We read: 


“It has long been realized that, with the increasing sgpeej 
and frequency of trains, and with the strain upon locomotive 
engineers due to the corresponding increase of responsibility, 
there should be some positive and mechanical appliance to aid 
in insuring observance of the warning of signals. The moder 
block system is perfect in theory and complete, mechanically, 
until the man himself is reached, and at that point the human 
and fallible element enters, and with it the possibility of fail. 
ure and disaster. When the signal is set at clear, the train js 
permitted to proceed at full speed, and when it is set at danger 
the train is supposed to be stopt. Unless some automatic me. 
chanical appliance is used, this stopping of the train must be 
effected by the engineer himself; and if, for any reason, vol: 
untary or involuntary, he does not act, the whole protective 
value of the signal system is ineffective. These facts have 
caused many engineers to devise automatic apparatus whic 
shall act without human intervention if the engineer fails t) 
heed the warning of the semaphore, and, while the construction 
of such a device seems simple at first glance, practical exper 
ence has shown many difficulties to be surmounted if reliable 
action is to be insured. 

“ Mechanical tripping devices, raised from the ground to 
position where they engage with a projection on the locomotive 
when the signal itself is set at danger, have been found liable 
to derangement from many causes, and are especially unreliable 
and ineffective in the stormy weather of the winter season. 
At the very time when trains are delayed and disorganized by 
heavy snows, such devices, with moving parts close to the 
ground, become unreliable and ineffective, and so fail to meet 
the requirements. Other so-called automatic devices involve 
the use of electric currents, with insulation of important parts 
of the machinery and track, rendering them undesirable to be 
exposed to the rough usage and varying climatic conditions in- 
evitable in active railway service. 

“ Under such a state of affairs it is not to be wondered that 
railway men have been distinctly skeptical as to the practice 
bility of producing an automatic train-stopping device whith 
should be free from these objections, and which should be found 
operative at all times, independently of rains, snows, or cast‘ 
obstructions upon the ground.” 


The device that has already been mentioned as in practical 
use is the invention of S. H. Harrington, of New York. It 
this the safety device is suspended from a pole alongside the 
track far above anything which could interfere with it. 4 
short iron bar hangs from a chain in such a manner that it wil 
strike against a horizontal transverse lever attached to the 
roof of the cab, moving the lever and causing a service appli 
cation of the air brakes throughout the train, besides soundint 
a whistle to alarm the engineer. When the signal is set . 
clear, the weight is lifted high enough to clear the lever, a! 
the engine passes on. The weight is heavy enough to act by 
inertia, thus avoiding any rigidity, so that the apparatus i 
free from disturbing influences. The writer says in conclusio’ 


“ Experience with this form of automatic-signal control hej 
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shown its reliability and success. By attaching the apparatus 
to the distant signal, or to a pole 1,000 feet in advance of the 
semaphore, the train is stopt at the signal whenever it is set 
at danger, even in time of fog or storm, when the engineer 
may not be able to see distinctly. With sucha device it is im- 
practicable for the engineer to run past the signal, even if he 
is disposed to take that risk, the action being taken entirely 
out of his hands and placed in control of inanimate and auto- 
matic mechanism.” . 





HOW MOVING ELECTRIC SIGNS WORK 
M is electric signs do not really move at all; the 


lamps of which they are made are merely turned on 

and off in some regular sequence, giving the appear- 
ance of motion. Thus are produced the streams of liquid, the 
lightning, smoke, waving flags, sky-rockets, etc., that decorate 
the dark skies at night in our large towns and form a picturesque 
feature of modern advertising. They give an impression of 
complicated mechanism, but are really simple, says The Invent- 
ive Age (Washington, May 1), a small motor driving the ma- 
chines that make and break the circuits feeding the hundreds 
of tiny lamps that come on and go out at moments exactly pre- 
determined. The wiring, however, is twisted and complex, for 
it must connect the different groups of lamps to their respect- 
ive switches, the contacts of which are made by the turning 
wheels. The simplest electric moving signs, the writer goes 
on to say, are the kind illuminated one moment and dark the 
next. Then come the signs in which letters appear one after 
another, spelling a word or a sentence. The machine used for 
this type flashes one letter at a time until all are on, holds 
them lighted for a few seconds, and then lets all go out 
together : 


“It is the spectacular, animated advertising displays, how- 
ever, which are sure to attract attention. They demand great 
ingenuity in assembling. The sky-rocket provides a good sub- 
ject for description. In operating this display, several differ- 
ent types of machines are required, known as lightning, single- 
pole, high-speed, and series-carbon types. In watching this 
display, you see the streak start upward, curve over at the top, 
and appear to light the cluster, which rains a shower of fire. 
Then the wording of the advertisement appears. F 

“The method of accomplishing this is told in a recent num- 
ber of Popular Mechanics. The streak generally consists of 
20 groups of lamps, each group in direct line but on separate 
wires and numbered in rotation. Each wire goes to an indi- 
vidual switch on the wheeled machine, which is so constructed 








WAITING FOR THE ARM TO RISE. 


as to throw the several groups on in succession. It lights up 
the lowest group first, then the next above, and so on until 
they are all illuminated, when they begin to go out, one cluster 
at a time, in an upward direction. This effect is produced by 
a lightning-type machine, which works with such rapidity that 
the streak appears to travel upward like an actua! sky-rocket.” 
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For operating the cluster at the top, the designer uses a ma- 
chine containing about six switches, and the colored lights of 
the cluster are divided into the same number of groups, each 
controlled by a switch. These groups are brought on unevenly 
by the different-sized wheels of the lightning machine without 
regard to uniformity, so 
as to give the bursting 
effect desired. To quote 
further : 


“The showers’ are 
worked with two types 
of machines, the high- 
speed and the single- 
pole. In this instance 
the single-pole machine 
is known as the control- 
ler, and consists of six 
switches. The entire 
number of lamps used 
in the shower is divided 
into six sections cross- 
ways, and each section is 
connected to an individ- 
ual switch. The top sec- 
tion is thrown on first, 
followed by the others. 
At the same time, also, 
the single-pole machine 
throws the lamps on ; 
in downward rotation, G 
the high-speed machine 
meanwhile keeping them 
in continuous motion as 
fast as they come on, in 
an exact reproduction of 
the. falling sparks from 
a bursting rocket. This 
is accomplished by ar- 
ranging all the lamps in 
lines across, the rows be- IN POSITION TO STOP A TRAIN. 
ing numbered 1, 2, 3, and 
4, and repeated downward the full length of the shower. All 
the Jamps on the No. 1 rows, of which there are several, go to 
the switch designated as No. 1, and all the other rows are 
arranged the same way. Were only the single-pole machine 
used, the effect would be only one drop of fire falling in each 
line of the shower; but through the agency of the high-speed 
machine, the effect is that of a continuous downpour. 

“ Other effects produced in a similar manner by arrangements 
of lamps are those of a grate fire, where the flames, red, white, 
and amber, appear to be continuously rising from a pile ot coal. 
All the lamps are arranged in series, and are operated by the 
high-speed type of machine. Another device is a man in a rain, 
holding an umbrella against a continuous downpour, his scarf 
and coat tails blown about by the wind. Aeroplanes appear to 
fly, water is poured from a bottle into a glass, an automobile 
race is shown, and other scenes attract the eye, and serve as 
effective advertisements.” 








“MANUFACTURED SUNSHINE” FOR GROWING PLANTS 
—The successful employment of the quartz mercury vapor lamp 
for stimulating the growth of plants is attracting some atten- 
tion. An editorial writer in The Times Engineering Supplement 
(London, April 26) remarks that this is not at all mysterious, 
the process being simply the application of artificial daylight. 
We read: 


“The rays of the lamp possess the same qualities for this 
purpose as those of the sun itself. All that is left for argu- 
ment and calculation is the commercial expediency of using 
manufactured sunshine in the market-gardening industry. As 
intensified agriculture is being forced upon us by various 
natural and economic tendencies, it is probable that sooner or 
later the use of electrical apparatus will become quite common. 
Those who should dictate the world’s opinion in such matters 
are pernaps culpably dilatory in encouraging the development 
of the mercury vapor method of illumination, not only for agri- 
cultural but for other industrial purposes. There is, for in- 
stance, no record of a single trial having been made of its 
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suitability for street-lighting purposes, altho at a reasonable 
height the peculiar color. effect does not appreciably interfere 
with the general lighting value of the mercury arc. Electrical 
engineers in charge of power stations, for the illumination of 
which the lamps are admirably suited, are leaving it to other 
factories and works to set an example.” 





ELECTRIC LAMPS FOR MINERS 
sk: ASSERTION that the time is fast approaching 


when naked lights in coal-mines will be absolutely 

abolished is made by a writer in The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (New York, May 6). A few years ago, he 
says, there were practically no safety-light mines in America; 
to-day there are a large number of mines using safety lights 
exclusively in all of their underground work. The chief ob- 
jection to safety lamps is due almost entirely to their poor 
light. Acetylene has been tried, but it is dangerous. Elec- 
tricity is the hope of the future, and the paper named above 
prints an account of a newly invented miner’s lamp that is fed 
by electric current from a pocket storage 
battery. This battery, we are told, is as 
handy as an oil canteen and it is unbreaka- 
ble, being “ armor-clad” with sheet steel. 
The charging-rack is so arranged that the 
battery is left in it on the way out so that 
the miners use their batteries in the same 
way as the checks employed as time-keep- 
ers. By looking at the rack a given miner’s 
presence or absence can be told at once, as 
the batteries are all numbered to correspond 
with their users. Moreover: 


“Wet mines will not affect the lamp, as 
the body is made of aluminum and is water- 
proof. Furthermore, the body of the lamp 
is filled with a special composition, making 
it possible to use the light under water. 
Ordinarily, for miner’s use, there is no 
switch on the lamp to cut out the light, as 
it is understood that a miner wants a lamp 
to burn at all times while attached to the 
battery. However, for special service, 
such as reading gas meters, when it is de- 
sired to burn the lamp intermittently, a 
switch is placed on the back of the lamp so 
that the light can be turned off whenever 
desired. The manufacturers do not recom- 
mend putting a switch on these lights when 
the lamps are for use in mines, as any 
switch, no matter how simple, is certain to 
cause trouble when used by persons not ex- 
perienced in the use of electricity. A re- 
flector is furnished when required. 

“The voltage of the lamp being only two volts, it is claimed 
that there is no danger of any sparks at the time the contact 
is made or broken in any part of the device; as a consequence, 
it is said to be impossible to cause an explosion in a gas mix- 
ture. In recent tests, the globe used in the lamp was purposely 
broken in a body of gas, to ascertain if, when the globe breaks, 
it would ignite the gas; the results showed that the gas could 
not be ignited in that way. 

“The average estimated light of the bulb used in this lamp 
is from 200 to 300 hours, or in other words about the same as 
the average commercial incandescent lamp. The life of the 
battery is one or two years. 

“As shown by the accompanying cut, there is a hook by 
which the lamp can be attached to the cap the same as an oil 
lamp; when used this way, the rings, shown on the cable, can 
be attached to the back of cap and shirt, if desired, either with 
an ordinary safety-pin or by stitching. However, experience 
has shown that the miners prefer to hook the lamp on their 
shirt fronts or other parts of their clothing. 

“The advocates of this style of light claim numerous advan- 
tages: 1. No danger of igniting gas or possibility of an acci- 
dent while handling powder. 2. The light can not be blown 
out by a windy shot or gust of air. 3. They save much time 
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TO PREVENT MINE EXPLOSIONS. 
A miner equipped with the new electric lamp. 
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that is lost in picking up and filling oil and carbid lamps, 4 
There is no oil or dirt to grease the hands and clothes, which 
is a great advantage, especially to engineers and others who 
have to handle papers and instruments. 5. It costs less to use 
the lamp than it does to use an ordinary oil or carbid light 
6. The air in the mine will be clear and pure, and there yilj 
not be smoke and gas given off by carbid or oil lamps. 

“The fact that the light can not be extinguished by a windy 
shot or other concussion is a distinct advantage, for many lives 
have been lost through miners being overcome by afterdamp 
while groping their way in a mine after their light has been 
blown out. Should the battery weaken, the light will not go 
out suddenly and leave one in the dark.” 





THE WATER WE USE 


HE AVERAGE quantity of water used daily in cities 
of the United States ranges, we are told in a recent 


Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey (Wash- 
ington, May 15-18), from 50 to 150 gallons per capita. The 
quantity used each day for drinking is estimated by the same 
authority to be about half a gallon. It js 
obviously of the greatest importance that 
this half-gallon shall be free from the germs 
of typhoid and other diseases. For many 
uses, such as sprinkling streets and flushing 
sewers, no purification is needed, but for a 
large number of other uses the value of the 
water depends on the amount and kind of 
mineral matter it contains. The best water 
for use in laundries, steam-boilers, textile 
works, and paper-mills is that which is clear, 
is free from iron, and contains only a moder- 
ate amount of other mineral matter. In- 
vestigations heretofore made as to the qual- 
ity of water have been directed largely to 
its fitness for drinking, but within the last 
few years corporations and communities 
have begun to realize the damage and loss 
occasioned by the use of unsuitable water 
for other purposes. We read: 


“The railroads of the country are spend- 
ing large sums every year in treating boiler- 
feed waters so as to render them less in- 
jurious to the boilers, the money thus spent 
being saved many times over in the de- 
creased cost of repairs and in the increased 
life of locomotive boilers. Many laundries 
find it more profitable to install expensive 
apparatus for softening water than to 
soften it with soap. Water must be purified 
for use in many woolen mills breweries, 
and other establishments. In some cities the whole water- 
supply is softened. 

“In planning a waterworks system for the home, factory, or 
municipality it is not enough in these days of sharp competi- 
tion to know simply that the water is safe for drinking. To 
determine the best water for all purposes it is necessary to 
know the amount and character of the mineral matter it con- 
tains. Without such knowledge no estimates can be made of 
the cost of purifying the water and making it suitable for both 
drinking and industrial uses.” 


The Geological Survey has just published another edition of 
its exhaustive report on the quality of the waters of Illinois, 
which contains much information on stream pollution, the 
treatment of impure waters for municipal engineering and other 
industrial uses, the cost of differing degrees of purification for 
different purposes, and similar subjects having a general appli- 
cation and interest. It gives the results of several thousand 
analyses of waters from the Illinois streams, showing their 
mineral condition and fitness or unfitness for industrial pur- 
poses. Most of the Illinois streams were found to be so polluted 
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as to unfit the water for domestic use without purification, and 
many of them contained so much dissolved and suspended mat- 
ter as to make them unsuitable for industrial use without 
proper treatment. Such conditions are doubtless to be found 
in other States all over the Union. 





IS EVERYTHING RADIO-ACTIVE? 


Te POPULAR idea of radium is that it is a substance 
of quite unique properties which were unknown until its 
discovery. Asa matter of fact, these properties, now 
generally summed up under the one name of “ radio-activity,” 
were discovered years before radium was known. The first 
radio-active substance to be experimented upon was uranium, 
and many others are now recognized, the only dispute being 
about whether these are all radio-active in themselves or 
whether some of them are really inactive, but contain minute 
traces of some powerfully radio-active substance like radium. 
That radio-activity is much more wide-spread in nature than 
was once thought is the opinion of a writer in Cosmos (Paris, 
April 15), who says: 


“Physicists are inclining to think that radio-activity is a very 
general property of matter—at least in a slight degree. It was 
known, even before the discovery of radium, that the metals, 
if not spontane- 
ously, at least 
under the influ- 
ence of the ultra- 
violet rays, emit 
particles of nega- 
tive electricity, 
or electrons (the 
so-called Hertz 
phenomenon). 

“The air con- 
tained in closed 
vessels generally 
has conductivity ; 
that is to say, it 
contains parti- 
clesof electricity 
(electrons) and 
material parti- 
cles charged with 
electricity (ions) which seem to come from radio-active emis- 
sion by the walls. Lead vessels especially furnish an intense 
radio-activity. Besides, in 1905, Messrs. Campbell and Wood 
discovered that the salts of two of the elements of the alkaline 
metal series—potassium and rubidium—were nine times more 
radio-active than lead itself. 

“In truth, it might perhaps be doubted that the radio-activity 
in question really belonged to the above-named elements. 
Radium, thorium, and their emanations are present as traces 
in the air, the soil, waters, and rocks. Messrs. Elster and 
Geitel have shown that lead is not itself radio-active, but that 
it owes its apparent radio-activity to traces of radium D and 
of radium F' (polonium) which are always associated with it. 

“Nevertheless, for potassium and rubidium the preceding ex- 
planation does not seem to hold good. The researches of divers 
physicists, American, English, and German, as well as those 
of Messrs. Henriot and Vavon in France . . . have put it be- 
yond doubt that the radio-activity of potassium is intimately 
connected with the metal itself and that it is an atomic property 
of the potassium, independent of the combinations into which 
it enters, and proportional to the mass of this metal contained 
in all such compounds. ...... 

“But also . . . this discovery of the radio-active properties 
of the alkaline metal series is able to throw light upon and to 
modify the theory of radio-activity itself. The strongly radio- 
active metals—uranium, thorium, and radium—have accus- 
tomed us to consider radio-activity as a property of heavy atoms 
of complicated structure—probably less stable than the others 
and more easily disintegrated. On the contrary, the series of 
alkaline metals gives us two elements of medium atomic weight 
which are radio-active, while czsium, an alkaline metal of 
much higher atomic weight, remains inactive.”—Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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DREDGING GOLD BY ELECTRIC POWER 


sk FIRST successful dredge in California began opera- 
tions only about ten years ago; yet to-day more than 
one-quarter of the gold mined in that State is secured 
by dredging, mostly from grounds previously mined. The de- 
velopment of the gold dredge is the latest of a series of steps 
in the recovery of placer deposits, following the pan, the rocker, 
the long Tom, the sluice-box, the ground sluice, drift mining, 
the monitor, and the hydraulic elevator. All of these methods 
had their time and place, and some are still extensively em- 
ployed, but it remained for the dredge to solve the problem of 
mining in grounds below the water-level and in rapidly flowing 
streams. These facts we owe to an article by H. W. Rogers 
and C. M. Bliven, who tell in International Marine Engineering 
(New York and London, May) how electric power has now been 
utilized in this type of mining. They write: 


“The early type of dredge, which was considered massive 
and powerful, is a striking contrast to the dredges of the pres- 
ent day. It was equipped with buckets holding 314 cubic feet, 
digging to a depth of 30 feet, and was driven by a 50-horse- 
power steam-engine; and, altho partialiy successful, was al- 
ways very expensive, owing to the scarcity of fuel and the 
excessive cost of handling it. With the rapid development 
of hydro-electric plants throughout the West, and the insur- 
ance of aconstant 
economic power- 
supply transmit- 
ted through great 
\ distances, the 
: mining compa- 

nies soon turned 
ose their attention to 
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the electric mo- 
tor for operating 
dredges. 

“The most suc- 
cessful and prac- 
tical standard 
dredge of to-day 
is the continu- 
ous chain, close- 
connected bucket 
type, varying in 
capacity from 3 
to 1315 cubic feet. While the details may vary slightly, in 
general construction it is similar to the ordinary continuous 
chain-bucket dredge used for other work, except that it must 
be greatly strengthened in order to resist the excessive 
strains due to digging in rocky ground. The machinery 
consists of the digger or bucket line, revolving screens, 
sluice tables and boxes, stacker for carrying the tailings, 
high- and low-pressure pumps, priming-pumps, amalgamator, 
lines and spuds for guiding the dredge, and occasionally a sand 
pump. 

“The digger consists of a steel ladder of massive construction, 
built to support the bucket line and resist the heavy strains 
while in operation, especially near bed rock. The bucket lips, 
bushings, and rollers are made of manganese steel, which pos- 
sesses the best wearing qualities and reduces the cost of main- 
tenance to a minimum. The speed of the bucket line varies 
from 50 feet (with 18 to 25 buckets) to 75 feet (with 35 to 50 
buckets) per minute, depending upon the condition of the 
ground. 

“For the operation and control of the digger, a variable- 
speed motor is used. This is located on the lower deck and 
belted to the driving-pulley, which is generally situated in the 
rear of the pilot-house on the upper deck. The duty imposed 
upon this motor is severe, as it must operate under conditions 
calling for power vary ng from 75 per cent. overload down to 
25 per cent of its rated capacity. The motor recommended for 
this service is an alternating-current, induction-type machine 
designed on liberal lines and equipped with a drum-type con- 
troller having fourteen running points, forward and reverse, 
with the necessary resistance for continuous operation on any 
notch of the controller from one-half to full speed. . . . The 
ordinary motor designed for intermittent service can not be 
successfully applied.” 
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FRANCE’S GREATEST WOMAN PAINTER 


MERE man is daring enough to ask if any of that rank 
aay and file of women who marched so bravely down Fifth 
Avenue in the cause of woman’s suffrage ever heard 

of Berthe Morisot. Her name places her in France; but when 


the suffrage bands turn to pageantry they choose Rosa Bonheur 
to represent them in the French art of the nineteenth century. 








urtesy of Durand-Ruel. 


BERTHE MORISOT. 


From Manet’s portrait of the great French artist, who was first his 
pupil and afterward his sister-in-law. 


A * mediocre painter,” a “ second-rate Troyon ” is all this writer 
in the New York Sun will say for the rather masculine Rosa, 
who sometimes even took to male attire. But to Berthe Morisot 
he gives the palm of “ the most distinguished painter of her sex 
produced by France during the last century.” He says some- 
thing else with an evident squint at the choice of Rosa Bonheur 
so often to be seen emblazoning the woman’s banner. “ The ex- 
quisite femininity that informs the novels of Jane Austen, the 
verse of Christina Rossetti, and the pictures of Berthe Morisot 
is the major part of their charm.” From which point he goes 
on, we fear, to imperil some of his chances for critical appro- 
bation from the fair sex: 


“There have been no great women painters—setting aside 
those mentioned by Hamlet—but there have been and still are 
many women who paint graciously, cleverly, beautifully. We 
confess we recognize no sex distinction in art... . We reada 
few days ago an article written by a well-meaning lady in which 
she decried sex in art. Holy simplicity! Sex is the salt of 
art. Our present discontent with contemporary art is the ab- 
sence of a predominating sex; or else the reversal of the réles; 
men plying the distaff. The more virile or the more feminine 
is art all the better. We need more men like Zorn or Zuloaga 
or Augustus John and less of the fashionable lace-makers and 
effeminate twaddlers from Paris and elsewhere; also more 
womanly artists. Of course, when that magic scrap of paper 
is in the hands of the ladies, then a mighty revolution will en- 
sue; Michelangelos and Titians, Rembrandts, Rubenses, and 
Rodins in petticoats will pop up all over the globe, not to men- 
tion Shakespeares, Beethovens, and Bismarcks. If the writer 
above mentioned had but read Goncourt! ‘ There are no women 
of genius; the only women of genius are men,’ declared the 
agreeable brothers and almost gave birth to an epigram. 
Doubtless during the stone age, when man’s scanty stock of 
ideas became fixt—he hasn’t conquered a new one since then— 
the same mental petrifaction ensued in the case of the moon 
sex. No wonder Jules Laforgue has exclaimed: ‘ Stability, thy 
name is Woman!’ 


“Because Mme. Morisot reflected the influence of her great 
brother-in-law [Manet], nevertheless she remained herself. ]t 
must not be forgotten that she had at first been affected by 
Corot; but out of the two men, Corot and Manet, she contrived 
an artistic soul of her own. Related by marriage as she wag 
to Manet, his model on more than one occasion—with brilliant 
results—she would never have relapsed into what Manet called 
‘la peinture a quatre mains,’ that species of family art so 
comically parodied by Moore in his ‘Sex in Art.’ He says 
‘How interesting these households must be! Immediately 
after breakfast husband and wife sit down at their 
easels. “Let me mix a tone for you, dear.” “I think 
I would put that up a little higher.”’ But it was 
George Moore who first called the attention of the 
English-speaking world to Berthe Morisot: ‘A brush 
that writes rather than paints, that writes exquisite 
notes in the sweet seductions of a perfect epistolary 
style. ...The color is deep and rich. ... Mme 
Morisot is the eighteenth century quick with the nine. 
teenth; she is the nineteenth turning her eyes re. 
gretfully, looking back on the eighteenth.’ ” 


Berthe Morisot was born at Bourges in 1841 and 
came with her parents to live in Paris during the 
early years of the Empire. She was “ the daughter of 
a wealthy family and a woman of fashion,” yet it 
“was impossible to regard her in the category of 
women painters whose attitude toward art is merely 
that of the trifling dilettante.” Hersister also wasa 
painter; and her life became intimately associated 
with Manet in ways the writer thus unfolds: 


“ As soon as they had attained a certain technic the 
sisters Morisot began to work in the Louvre. Stu- 
dents in those days worked in greater numbers than to- 
day. While copying there about the year 1861 the Morisots 
had noticed a young artist painting close beside them whose 
name was Manet. They knew him casually, but did not then 
pursue the acquaintance any further. He was also copying 





JEUNE FILLE AU BAL. 


Painted by Berthe Morisot, whom a critic calls a greater painter than 
Rosa Bonheur tho not yet so recognized by woman ind. 
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pictures—Tintoretto’s self-portrait and Titian’s Virgin with 
the white rabbit. At that time Manet wasa beginner; he had 
just left Couture’s studio and had not yet attained notoriety. 

«But when—after the Salon des Refusés in 1863, to which he 
sent the ‘ Déjeuner sur |’herbe,’ and the Salon of 1865, in which 
he exhibited the ‘ Olympia ’—he had become famous, the two 
sisters, who remembered the young man they had met at the 
Louvre, visited him in his studio to renew their acquaintance. 
At this time he was married and lived with his mother. The 
visit to the studio led to a friendship between the Morisots and 
Manet’s wife and mother, and soon afterward to the establish- 
ment of an intimate relationship between all the members of 
the two families. 

“After Edma Morisot was married Berthe worked with 
Manet in his studio. From that moment she passed under his 
immediate influence; but she is not therefore to be regarded as 
his pupil. Nevertheless Manet told George Moore at Amster- 
dam: ‘ My sister-in-law would not have existed 
without me.’ ‘True,’ adds Mr. Moore, ‘ and yet 
she has something he has not—the charm of her 
sex.’ M. Duret evidently did not know of this 
speech made by Manet, for, he continues, when 
Berthe attached herself to him she had nothing 
more to learn as regards rules and precepts; her 
artistic education was finished. What she was 
to borrow from him was the new technic and the 
brilliant execution which he had _ introduced. 
These her own exceptional artistic gifts enabled 
her to appropriate. In all her subsequent produc- 
tion the scale of tones and the quality and clarity 
of light were derived from Manet, but the funda- 
mental elements of her work—her feminine in- 
dividuality and her personal way of feeling— 
remained unchanged.” 





FORTUNES IN SINGLE BOOKS 


HEN A MULTIMILLIONAIRE outbids 

W a public library or museum and carries 

off some rare book that may be of im- 
mense value to scholars, to lock it up in his pri- 
vate collection, the loss is a real calamity to the 
world of letters. That is what has been happen- 
ing at the Hoe library sale, and it is arousing no 
little complaint. One New York journal speaks of 
this and kindred dispersals of rare objects as “ the 
Morganization of art,” because “Gutenberg Bibles, 
illuminated missals and manuscripts are now passing into the 
hands of the Morgans and Huntingtons and their ilk.” Such a 
process implies the paying of large sums, and complaints have 
arisen on many sides of the monopolistic way a few rich bidders 
have absorbed all the rare treasures, in many cases paying 
enormous advances upon what the same items have ever before 
brought in the open market. Curiously enough the complaint 
was raised almost in the first instance by Miss Greene, herself 
Mr. Morgan’s librarian, who paid at this sale $42,500 for a Cax- 
ton, the highest price ever paid forasingle volume. Her stric- 
tures did not apply to the supreme rarities, however, but to 
those works of interest to the scholar which ought, therefore, 
she thought, to be accessible to public institutions, or college 
libraries, where they may be freely consulted. The Yale 
Alumni Weekly (New Haven) seems to take the same view, 
probably therein voicing the disappointment of Yale at her un- 
successful bidding in this auction sale. This journal makes the 
following editorial comment on “ book-auction follies ” : 

“The prices realized at the sale of the first part of the Hoe 
library are of serious interest to university and to other large 
teference libraries. Librarians have no desire to compete with 
Private collectors so far as bibliographical curiosities are con- 
cerned. They encourage the man whose hobby is the collection 
of large-paper or extra-illustrated copies, of books in beautiful 
bindings, or of those with autograph inscriptions or from the 
libraries of famous persons. To pay fabulous prices for such 


ks hurts no one, and keeps alive a love of books for their 
beauty or their associations. But when collectors pay many 


times their market value for books of scholarly importance, 
university libraries must either do without such editions, to 
the detriment of scholarship, or divert to their purchase the 
funds that are already too limited for adequate equipment. It 
must be remembered, too, that a notable edition in a university 
library is always available for scholarly purposes to any in- 
quirer, but a copy in private hands is rarely accessible, and if 
bought at auction through a dealer even its destination may be 
unknown. Many ascholar has made a trip to Europe to con- 
sult a book that was in a private library inhis owntown. Nor 
does the évil of ignorant or. reckless bidding cease with the 
auction-room, for book-dealers will inevitably raise their prices 
as a result of auction follies.” 


So far as the heirs of Mr. Hoe are concerned, the results of 
this auction go to prove that the assembling of a large library 
of rare and valuable books is a goodinvestment. The sale just 





DANS UN PARC. 


In landscape, as this example proves, Berthe Morisot showed the influence of Corot, who 
was her master before she came under the dominatinz spell of Manet. 


ended is but a quarter of the books Mr. Hoe owned, and the 
proceeds thus far, nearing the million-dollar mark, amount 
almost to what it was expected the entire library would bring. 
Needless to say the advance on Mr. Hoe’s original outlay for 
his treasures is enormous. A light upon the peculiar nature 
of this sale is given by Caroline Shipman Whipple in a letter to 
the New York Times, where she attempts to combat the notion 
of critics that the prices were “ absurd”: 


“These critics forget that this is the dispersal of what for 
many years has been regarded as the finest private library in 
the world—considering the number and rarity of the books 
(many of them unique), their wonderful state of preservation, 
the great number of fine bindings, and the personal care with 
which the books were selected during a period of over fifty 
years. Only one who wasin constant association with Mr. Hoe 
for many years could realize his infinite grasp of details con- 
nected with his library. With one exception, he did not buy 
en bloc, like some recent collectors, nor did he take up collect- 
ing as a fad for his declining years. He knew his books, and 
by judicious purchases was constantly adding to the various 
groups and replacing mediocre copies with better ones. 

“The criticism has been made of Mr. Hoe (whether justly or 
unjustly) that his art collection was the work of a ‘ gatherer’ 
rather than of a collector. This criticism could never be made 
of him in respect of his books. Robert Hoe was a great book- 
collector in the truest sense of the word—one of the greatest 
that the world has ever known—and the pri-es now being paid 
for his library are, in large measure, a tribute to his perspi- 
cacity and his intelligent, long-standing, and unfailing inter- 
est in books. It is very evident to the spectator that buyers 
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want not only a certain edition or issue of a book, but also the 
very copy once owned by this famous bibliophile. That fact 
accounts in part for the high prices now obtaining. 

“ Another important fact, which dealers and other buyers lose 
sight of or fail to admit, is that book-collecting in America has 
developed during the past ten years into a game. It has be- 
* come a Wall Street speculation. Books are bought and sold like 
stocks, and rarity and provenances largely determine the prices. 
Protests against this condition are not only futile but illogical. 





THE BALCONY. 


From a painting by Edouard Manet. The seated figure was painted 
from Berthe Morisot, who frequently sat for Manet. 


It is a pity, from the point of view of the collector with limited 
funds, but it is true, speculation in books is a recent develop- 
ment in this country. 

“ These critics also forget that an auction sale is more or less 
automatic, once it is started. At what point would they have 
the auctioneer stop and say, ‘ Now, gentlemen, this book has 
reached a high enough price. We will let the bidders draw lots 
for its possession ’ ?” 


The New York Evening Post, after mentioning the huge 
prices, $50,000, paid for the Gutenberg Bible, and the $42,500 
for the Caxton “ Knight of the Swanne,” surveys other prices: 


“There is less warrant for many other high prices paid at the 
Hoe sale. Mr. Hoe’s copy of the first edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ 
(1751) at $4,500 is certainly a dearly bought book. The book 
is like the first editions of other classics, such as the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ and ‘ The Deserted Village,’ always in demand, but 
always procurable without much difficulty. Probably twenty 
copies could be traced in America. The highest previous auc- 
tion record in this country is $740, paid at the McKee sale in 
1902, tho this same copy when sold at Sotheby’s in the Van 
Antwerp sale in 1907 brought £205. 

“«The Embargo’ (Boston, 1808), William Cullen Bryant’s 
first publication, a little pamphlet of twelve pages, is a rare 
book, but $3,350 is a high price to pay for it. Mr. Hoe’s copy 
sold in the Hoffman sale in 1877 for $17, and again in the 
Hawkins sale in 1887 for $41.50. Mr. Hoe acquired the book 
with the N. Q. Pope library. Mr. Sturges’ copy (formerly 
Charles Eliot Norton’s) cost him $200 about 1896. Less than ten 
years ago the Boston Athenzeum found a duplicate among some 
pamphlets and sold it for $550. This copy, in the original paper 
cover, untrimmed, the only one known in this condition, is now 
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in the Wakeman collection. The Boston Athenzeum still hag g 
copy bound up with other painphlets, and there is a copy jp 
the Harvard Library. The latter, a cut copy, bound up with 
the second edition, has the following autograph inscription 
on the title-page: ‘At the time I wrote this poem I was attend. 
ing the district school in Cummington, County of Hampshire 
Cambridge, Sept. 29th, 1860. Wm. Cullen Bryant.’ : 

“ Boethius’ ‘ De Consolatione Philosophiz’ in Latin and Flem. 
ish (Ghent, 1485), the copy which brought £52 at the Syston. 
Park sale in 1884 and $145 at the Ives sales in 1891, sold for 
$4,900, and was bought by a Paris bookseller. This is perhaps 
the most spectacular advance in price on any book in the sale, 

“Many other instances of extraordinary advances in prices 
might be noted. Whether there has been a corresponding ad- 
vance in the market value of all rare books, or whether it js 
Mr. Hoe’s books which collectors are particularly eager for, 
time must tell.” 





WHERE ENGLAND SHOULD TAKE 
LESSONS OF US 


F WE ARE ever disposed to lament over the bad manners 
I of our press, it may be a comfort to know that our freedom 

of speech finds covetous admirers. One such delivers him- 
self in the London Daily Mail in envy of the greater freedom 
shown here in criticizing entertainments designed to amuse the 
public. Libel law and various other deterrents on the other 
side seem, according to Mr. Desmagnd Coke, to have reduced 
dramatic critics to a state of fear whereby almost any offering 
in the theaters gets its conventional words of praise. If the 
drama is really decadent in England a big pert of the blame 
ought to be laid upon the dramatic critics, this writer thinks, 
for such reasons as these: 


“When a feeble play appears they are quite content to tell 
the plot, so far as visible; to comment genially on the acting, 
and then, after an eloquent full stop, to say, ‘The reception 
was friendly, tho not cordial.’ If these men had a shred of 
honesty they would end: ‘ This jejune effort was received in 
stony silence, relieved only at the final curtain by exhausted 
booing, and it is to be hoped that the author will in future 
adopt fretwork, hair-cutting, poultry-cramming, or azy other 
art less visible in its performance to the general public. As 
playwright, he can claim only to be a peerless soporific.’ The 
author might possibly take the advice; the public would cer- 
tainly know what to expect, and patronize the playhouse only 
if it suffered from insomnia—but the critic and editor would 
have to go through with a libel action. 

“That leads to the real culprit, the law. We are so thin- 
skinned, so genteel, in these days that a criticism of our art 
ranks as an insult to our person. The maxim De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum holds nowhere more strongly than of an unsuccessful 
play. The critic, with a grand air of recklessness, calls it 
‘dull,’ and thinks how daring he has been. If he goes one step 
further and accuses the authoress in person of any lack in art 
or intellect, her manager, her father, and her sister’s husband, 
all with one ery of ‘ Hands off our womankind,’ demand apolo- 
gies from the newspaper proprietor. If he is obdurate, readers 
are referred to the law courts for a sequel. There, it may be, 
there will be more ‘laughter’ than there had been in the 
theater.” 


The wonder of this writer’s point of view is revealed when, 
on reading further, we discover the astounding fact that “ they 
do these things better in America.’ And this is what we read: 


“English artists touring in that country are likely to enjoy 
the ‘ giftie’ envied by the Scottish poet, and there have been 
recent cases where it has proved a disillusion. On such occa 
sions the American tour (the British press announces) has bee? 
curtailed owing to Miss Blank’s numerous pressing engage 
ments on this side of the water. No mention is made of the 
Chicago journal’s comment on Miss Blank’s walk and figure; 
to the New York paper’s summary of her charms; or to the 
San Francisco journalist’s striking simile between her voice 
and that of a rheumatic corncrake. Indeed, even to reprint 
these things might possibly be libel. 

“The skin of males is scientifically accounted thicker, and @ 
well-known pianist will doubtless pardon, as an abstract I 
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stance of bold criticism, the following extract from Town 


cs: 

eit the jibbering, grimacing, figure of —— —— had actu- 
ally appeared at the end of a long, red-painted stick, instead 
of being seated at the ivory end of a concert piano at the Bos- 
ton Symphony matinée, no sensible person would have been in 
the least surprized. Nothing but a fervent regard for the rules 
of Carnegie Hall prevented me from offering a bag of peanuts 
to the little man with the prehensile habits.’ 

“This, with the full name given and coupled with an assur- 
auce that the little man’s effort met with ‘ simian success,’ is 
surely more exhilarating than the usual : 

“M. —— received the customary ovation, merited by his 
lively method of execution, certainly individual, tho some have 
found it lacking in artistic dignity.’ 

*Of course, this method need not be tried at once upon the 
living. Those timid spirits who fear the law’s grim clutch can 
exercise at first upon the great departed. As instance of this 
safer line may be quoted these extracts, given lately by THE 
LITERARY DIGEST of New York from a Chicago pedagog’s ap- 
preciation of our greatest dramatist of all: 

**Shakespeare’s wit is of a slim order. He is a cheap pun- 
ster, and I hate punsters. He makes his jokes of a shady 
character. His language is behind the times. Students are 
misled and injured by the bad grammar, bad spelling, and bad 
morals set forth in his books. His plays are full of what we 
now recognize as errors of speech.’ 

“Could any Englishman have written that ? ” 


Altho the above rich bit was well worth quoting, and we are 
sorry to have missed it, we fear the writer has trusted too 
much to his memory and given us credit that should have gone 
elsewhere. 





NEW ENGLAND'S LAST PATRIARCH 


HEN THE funeral cortége of James Freeman Clarke 
W bore his body to its last resting-place some one re- 
marked that with it went also Puritan New England. 
But something of that spirit has remained to our day in Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; tho now that he too has gone it will be 
hard to find eye-witnesses of its former power and glory. His 
death on May 9 removes, says the New York Evening Post, 
“the last eminent survivor of the great New England age.” 
He was not wholly or exclusively the man of letters. Soldier, 
reformer, and parson, he was noteworthy, but still more note- 
worthy, continues this New York paper to which he frequently 
contributed, “ for having been deep in the confidence and the 
friendship and the plans of the reformers and writers and phil- 
anthropists who kept heroism and hope alive in this country.” 
Tho he wrote much himself, “ he delighted in the higher repu- 
tation of his friends, Emerson and Longfellow, Lowell and 
Holmes,” and “ younger than the protagonists of the philosophi- 
cal and political movement of New England, he held up their 
hands while living, piously recorded their virtues when dead, 
and was content to sink his personality in that of the genera- 
tion in which he was proud to have played a minor part.” In 
the Boston Evening Transcript, his old friend Mr. F. B. San- 
born gives some recollections serving to show that the man was 
never a hide-bound traditionalist : 


“It must be now more than sixty-two years ago that I first 
saw and heard Rev. T. W. Higginson, as he was then styled in 
the registers of the clergy; and he had come from his first 
parish, in Newburyport, to officiate in a small church in eastern 
New Hampshire. As I well remember, he preached in white 
trousers, which in 1846 was an innovation on the traditional 
black garb, that Emerson had given up ten years earlier, but 
to which Theodore Parker adhered all his clerical life—for the 
teason, as he told me, that he chose to conform in that outward 
manner, since he must dissent in so much that was inward and 
Spiritual. But innovation was a second nature to young Hig- 
ginson, as it continued to be through most of his active life. 
Revolution, that chief among innovations, was also a favorite 
mood of his; and this made him for a number of years, about 
1856-59. an active advocate of dissolving the union; as some of 
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his Federalist kinsmen had been half a century earlier. By 
that time I had been intimate with him for a few years, or 
from early in my college life, which began in 1852. At the 
Anthony Burns rendition in May, 1854—or, rather, the morning 
after the attack on the Boston Court House in Court Square, 
which preceded the rendition—I saw Mr. Higginson with his 
throat muffled, from a wound received the night before, while 
leading the assault on what Richard Dana, who was the counsel 
of the poor slave, called ‘ the Boston Barracoon.’ In the Kan- 
sas emigration and Sharp’s rifle movement of the next few 
years we became active on committees, and this led in 1857 to 
an acquaintance with John Brown, the Kansas hero, whose 
good cause we both sup- 
ported, until the whole North 
took it up in the second year 
of the Civil War.” 


In the very full memoir 
published in the same journal 
we see his literary position 
treated by some ancnymous 
hand, but with vigor and 
penetration. He is repre- 
sented as having held him- 
self “a humble relation to 
the men who were recreating 
American literature after 
Irving and Cooper.” Tho he 
was a younger man than the 
members of the group of 
Brahmans, yet he “ was not 
afraid to find Emerson in- 
organic in structure, Holmes 
a trifler, and Hawthorne 
bloodless.” More: 


“At the age of thirty- 
three Mr. Higginson sent his 
first contribution to The 
Atlantic Monthly, a paper 
on ‘ Saints and Their Bodies.’ 
It was printed in the fifth 
number and won from 
Holmes the dictum that it was an admirable essay. This, be- 
fore the war, marked the beginning of a literary life for young 
Mr. Higginson. The war itself was rather a solemn interlude. 
He wrote more for The Atlantic at that time than any other of 
its contributors. Holmes at once called him his ‘ young friend,’ 
and the young friend was admitted to the company of the elect, 
as it was then represented in Town and Country Club, then 
‘skimming the cream of intellectual Boston at $5 a head,’ the 
Atlantic Club, and its larger and more important coeval, the 
Saturday Club, the best-known of them all. Mr. Higginson 
gives an amusing picture of a dinner of one of these clubs—it 
seems to have been the Atlantic—organized in honor of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, then at the pinnacle of her fame. Feminine 
contributors to the magazine, it seems, had never been invited 
to the club’s dinners; but since they were having Mrs. Stowe, 
another member of her sex was provided, for companionship, 
in the person of Harriet Prescott Spofford. The Revere House 
was the scene of this solemn repast. Solemn it was. They 
were all a bit aghast, frivolous as they were, in the presence 
of the severe Mrs. Stowe, who had her views on all sorts of 
questions, notably the consumption of wine. The one remark 
that Mrs. Stowe made to her female companion was to ask the 
time of day. Holmes led her in, and Mr. Higginson escorted 
the younger lady author. Whittier and Higginson were the 
two men who habitually took no wine, and they suffered little. 
But Longfellow seems to have developed a thirst. Finally one 
brave spirit had his tumbler surreptitiously filled with a rosy 
fluid and others were quick to copy. Lowell shocked Mrs. Stowe 
by stoutly holding that ‘Tom Jones’ was the greatest novel, and 
at the other end of the table Holmes demonstrated to Dr. Stowe 
that swearing originated in the free use of sacred phrases by 
the clergy in the pulpit, and that there were whole families in 
Boston who had never been perceptibly affected by Adam’s 
fall. Dr. and Mrs. Stowe were reported to have said afterward 
that while the company was very distinguished, the conversa- 
tion was not what they had been led to expect.” 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Who was ‘‘not afraid to find Emer- 
son inorganic in structure, Holmes a 
trifler, and Hawthorne bloodless.” 
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STOLYPINE AGAINST THE POPE 


HE DECREE of the Pope against Modernism is not 
‘ acceptable to the present Russian Government. While 


all Roman Catholic clergymen throughout Europe have 
been commanded by the Holy See to take an oath against the 
study or encouragement of modern Biblical criticism, or modern 
political ideas such as relate to Socialism or Feminism, Mr. 
Stolypine, the Russian Prime Minister, has forbidden the Catho- 





Copyrighted vy Underwood & Underwood read: 
EXTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. “The new Russian Minister of Foreig 
Which was originally a Christian church built over the rock on which, according to tradition, Affairs lived in Rome six years, first as cour 


Abraham was about to begin the sacrifice of Isaac. 


lic priests of Russia to take any such oath, and a meeting of 
the Catholie clergy of the diocese of Lubin, assembled in order 
to take the declaration, was dispersed by the police. It is not 
of course the question of Modernism that is at stake in Russia, 
says a writer in The Continent (Chicago). Mr. Stolypine’s 
order is dictated by merely State and political reasons: 


“It is well known that the Russian Government has never 
permitted the Holy See to communicate freely and directly with 
the Roman Catholic bishops and other clergy in Russia. All 
acts of the Vatican concerning Russia must be transmitted to 
the Catholic clergy through the medium of the Russian Minister 
of the Interior, who has charge of religious matters. Likewise, 
the reports of the Catholic clergy to the Holy See must pass 
through the Government offices. Even the contributions of 
Russian Catholics known as Peter’s pence can not be sent 
directly to the Pope; they are transmitted through the Russian 
legation at the Vatican. When it is a matter of encyclicals or 
other papal acts of importance, there is still more reason for 
the Russian Government to enforce rigorously this principle 
which controls its attitude to all dissenting churches, especially 
the Roman Catholic; and to the present time the Vatican has 
conformed to this rule. It is through the representative of 
the Czar at the court of the Pope that encyclicals and other 
pontifical documents have been transmitted to the Russian 
episcopate.” 


The Continent declares that at the present time the Russian 
Cabinet and the Roman Curia are atdaggersdrawn. “The re- 
lations between the Vatican and the Russian Government are 
now as bad as possible.” 
example of this situation: 


The following incident is cited as an 


“ A ukase appeared several years ago authorizing members 
of the Orthodox Church to change their creed and pass to the 
Roman Church. This ukase had in view especially the uniates 

that is, the Catholics of the Greek rite who had united with 


Rome, but whom in late years the Russian Government had 
by many methods, compelled to reenter orthodoxy. The lates 
ukase of Nicholas II. was designed to permit the uniates wh 
had been converted to orthodoxy by force, to return to Cathoj. 
cism, and many naturally profited by it. But to-day the Russia 
authorities display a pitiless severity, and annul in practise th 
liberal concessions made by the Czar. The passage from orth, 
doxy to a dissenting creed can be accomplished only by a Serie 
of long and tedious formalities. When one of these Uniate 
who has returned to Catholicism has need of the ministry of, 
Catholic priest, for example, for marriage or for baptism, th: 
Russian official immediately institutes an jp. 
quiry to learn whether all the formalitig 
prescribed for return to the Catholic Chur 
have been complied with to the letter, } 
one of these has been omitted, the Catholj: 
priest who has, in good faith, performed tk 
required rite (of remarriage or baptism, i 
may be) is at once fined or imprisoned. Th 
person quoted adds that at the present tin 
Russian prisons are filled with Polish priest 
whose only crime is that they have not pm. 
fused the rites of their Church to the faithfj 
who have asked for them.” 





The Vatican is complaining bitterly of th 
Russian Government’s treatment of Cath 
lics, and is particularly incensed with M, 
Sazonoff, the new Minister of Foreign Affain 
under Stolypine. He has the handling of al 
diplomatic business between Rome and &¢ 
Petersburg, and the Italian ecclesiastical a. 
thorities have long ago learned to hate ani 
distrust him. Of his record at Rome w 


selor to the Russian embassy to the Vatican, 

then as minister resident. He left very 
pleasant memories in the ecclesiastical world. He was accuse 
—either justly or unjustly—not only of a lack of diplomatic cour 
tesy, but also of a positive dislike to Catholicism. But the pres 
ent condition is that it is directly with Sazonoff that the Vatica 
is compelled to transact business, since the Russian legation a 
the Holy See reports to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Wil 
M. Sazonoff, who did not display much courtesy in his inter 
course with the Roman prelates when he resided in Rome # 
representative of the Czar, be more complaisant as Minister 0 
Foreign Affairs? Will he show himself more conciliating ani 
more accommodating at St. Petersburg than he did at Rome! 
I believe that the Vatican has no illusion in this particular.” 





REVIVING THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE—Medievalist 
is coming into favor in various ways in England, not only i 
ceremonies connected with the King’s ecronation, but in ci 
toms of religious observance. Good Friday was observed by! 
procession through London under the leadership of the Bish0 
of London, and so great was the interest aroused that now Iti 
proposed to revive the Canterbury pilgrimage, making of! 
something of the character of a religious “ retreat ” combine 
with a few days in the open air. The Pall Mall Gazette this 
sets forth the scheme of the procession, starting at the Tabari 
Inn at Southwark and proceeding to the Abbey of St. Augustitt 
and the tomb of Becket: 





“The distance is about sixty miles, and the way full of relit 
ious and historical interest; Watling Street is its nam 
Chaucer has preserved for us the itinerary of his famo 
company: 

Lo, Depeford, and it is half wey pryme, 

Lo, Grenewych, ther many a shrewe is inne. . 
Lo! Rouchestre stant heer fast by! ... 
Before I come to Sidenbourne 
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“Thence it ran through Boghton-under-Blee to Harbledown. 


Woot ye nat where ther stant a litel toun, 
Which that y-cleped is Bobbe-up-and-Doun, 
Under the Blee in Canterbury wey? 


* At Harbledown first came in sight the huge gilt figure set 
upon the Angel Steeple, and there the travelers would dismount 
and finish their pilgrimage afoot. 

* According to Chaucer, and, indeed, to tradition older than 
the end of the fourteenth century, April was a favorite month 
for setting out upon a pious journey, but the anniversaries in 
December and July of the saint’s murder and translation long 
drew great crowds to Canterbury, especially when a jubilee 
gave the event increased importance. On at least one such 
occasion the pilgrims numbered 100,000, and the victuallers, 
we are told, did a roaring trade in wine at eightpence a gallon 
and halfpenny loaves; but that was the fifteenth, not the 
twentieth, century. 

“Such a journey to Canterbury carried out to-day under the 
countenance and active assistance of tne heads of the English 
Church would be of real use to English people. The criticism 
is often leveled at us, and not without reason, that as a nation 
we are indifferent to our Church, for the reason that we know 
next to nothing of its history ; the journey would help to remove 
the reproach. The experiment is worth making. Why not?” 





FILCHING SACRED RELICS 


ISPATCHES from Jerusalem indicate that a diplomatic 
D tangle involving England and America with the Turk- 
ish Government is impending, due to a rash foray in 
archeology made by an Anglo-American syndicate of exca- 
vators. Report, heightened perhaps by more or less wild sur- 
mise, credits this body with having dug beneath the Mosque of 
Omar for sacred relics, with which the whole digging party de- 
camned. The members of the expedition, with their prizes, em- 
barked at Jaffa, says a dispatch to the New York Evening Post. 
“They went aboard a yacht which had been awaiting them, 
and set sail before the people of Jerusalem learned what they 
had done.” The promoters of the expedition hoped to discover 
the Ark of the Covenant and the seven-branched candlestick of 
the old Hebrew temple, so it is reported from London, “ but a 
Constantinople dispatch of to-day (May 4) says it is believed 
that tue explorers found Solomon’s crown, his sword, and his 
ring and an ancient manuscript of the Bible.” The inhabitants 
of Jerusalem were thrown into a riotous frenzy by the reports, 
so we read, with this also: 

“ Azmy Bey, the Turkish Governor, w as mobbed on the streets 
for supposed complicity in the profanation, and was hooted as 
‘apig.’ The mosque has been closed and is closely guarded 
pending the arrival from Constantinople of officers of the Gov- 
ernment, who will make an investigation. 

“The expedition worked for two years on a large scale, be- 
ginning at the village of Siloam, which lies at the southeastern 

















“OU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 
—Rudneff in the Warheit (Jewish, New York). 
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end of Jerusalem, on the southern slope of the Mount of Olives, 
overlooking the Valley of Kedron and the pool of Siloam. The 
explorers are credited with having excavated a passage from 
the pool of Siloam toward the place where once stood Solomon’s 
Temple, built in 1012 B.c., pillaged and restored, and finally 
destroyed by Titus in 70 A.D. Failing to reach the relics sought 





Copyrighted by Uitderwood & Underwood, 
INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
Instead of pavement one sees the sacred rock beneath which 
the exploring party are said to have found the crown and scepter 
of King Solomon and other treasures. 


in this manner, the explorers, according to the alleged confes- 
sions of the guards of the mosque, bribed the guards, entered 
the mosque, and, after digging on six nights, spirited away 
the treasures, ‘the whereabouts of which,’ says an Arabic 
paper, ‘ none knew except God and these English.’ 

“Mystery surrounds the expedition, whose operations have 
been of such magnitude as to make evident that a large sum 
of money was invested. It is reported that wealthy English- 
men and Americans formed a syndicate, of which the Duchess 
of Marlborough was a member, on the repert of the discovery 
of the location of the relics by Scandinavian investigators.” 


It seems incredible to the Philadelphia Inquirer that “ any 
of the sacred vessels of the Temple should remain,” and most 
of the other features of the story are declared equally unbe- 
lievable. “What we may safely conclude is that modern arche- 
ological investigation in Jerusalem has aroused local <entago- 
nisms. The rest sounds apocryphal.” The Evening Post appends 
this note on the history of the Church which is said to cover 
the only bit of ground not already searched for treasure, and 
access to this remaining bit was to be had only through the 


mosque. We read: 


“The Mosque of Omar was originally a Christian church of 
the Byzantine style, and is built around the sacred rock, upon 
which, according to tradition, Abraham was about to sacrifice 
his son Isaac. When the Moslems conquered Jerusalem, they 
turned the Byzantine basilica into a mosque and named it after 
the great second calif, whose daughter, Hafsa, was a wite of 
Mohammed. But, in transforming the edifice, the Moslems did 
not destroy the wonderful work of the old Christians, and to- 
day the walls and the drum of the dome are covered with 


ate 
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beautiful Byzantine mosaics of different dates, and the windows 
are filled with splendidly colored glass. 

“Its position on the great plateau, which was once the plat- 
form of Solomon’s Temple, where the Jews made their last fight 
against the legionaries of Titus at the time of the conquest and 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., is a very commanding one. 
Its minarets and the soaring bulk of the dome—‘ The Dome of 
the Rock,’ as it is called, or Kubbet-es-Sakhra, to give it the 
Arabic equivalent—are visible from any point within the walls, 
and in fact are one of the first landmarks of the Holy City that 
are glimpsed by the traveler’s eye. In shape, the mosque is 
an octagon, 66 feet to a side, with four porches and a range of 
graceful pointed windows, encrusted with colored Persian tiles. 
The interior has two concentric ranges of columns and piers, 
the central range supporting the drum of the dome, which is 
97 feet high, and 65 feet in diameter.” 





A FIXT DATE FOR EASTER 


O MANY business, educational, social, and personal events 
S depend upon the dates for Lent and Easter, that the ex- 
treme variations often cause serious difficulties, and there 
is a movement afoot in England to substitute a fixt date for 
the movable one. Some see no reason why Easter should be 
governed by the phases of the moon any more than Christmas, 
but the defenders of the present order hold that it would be 
sacrilege to subordinate Easter to the whims of personal con- 
venience, and change the Church calendar to suit worldly de- 
mands. April 14 in every year wili become the date for Easter 
in England if the Calendar Reform Bill now pending before 
the House of Commons becomes a law. This will evidently 
make Easter come on a week-day oftener thanon Sunday. An 
English Member of Parliament, Robert Pearce, in writing in 
the London Daily Chronicle on the inconveniences of a variable 
date for Easter, complains that the variation “ affects, of course, 
Lent, Whitsuntide, the Boat Race, the Derby and Ascot.” As 
if this were not calamity enough, he goes on to point out that 
“it shifts the social and fashionable seasons most inconveniently 
by an early or late Lent.” And this is not all: 


“Tt upsets the financial year of Great Britain’ and Ireland, 
which ends on March 31, bringing sometimes two Easters into 
one financial year, and sometimes a year without an Easter at 
all. The value of statistics is much injured in consequence. 
It inconveniences the commercial and financial worlds in several 
ways. In all manufacturing centers Whitsuntide is observed 
as a holiday by the many thousands of the wage-earning classes, 
and the dislocation of business contracts and engagements oc- 
easioned thereby is not only extremely inconvenient, but often 
occasions much loss. Similar troubles beset Bills of Exchange. 
The world of fashion throughout all classes is much affected. 
At Eastertide all classes from the humblest to the most lux- 
urious usually provide fresh clothes and fresh window-curtains, 
and freshen up th@ir homes. An early or late Easter makes 
serious differences in these domestic matters. 

“The schools and universities, including the elementary, 
secondary, and public schools, are terribly upset by the shift- 
ing Easter dividing the best of the educational year into un- 
equal and inconvenient parts....... 

“The marvel is, that with all these inconveniences, Easter 
has not long ago been fixt, and it would have been. a happy 
thing if the Council of Nice had been guided by the solar year 
alone and not attempted the impossible combination of a luni- 
solar year. The motions of the earth and moon are incommeas- 
urable, and the stability of the orbits of both depend on this 
incommeasurableness. In this as in other things progress de- 
pends on the play of forces in unstable equilibrium. Know]- 
edge, however, in 325 A.D. was not equal to the settlement of 
Easter, and it was at the mercy of Pagan usages and the Ptole- 
maic cosmogony. Still, the efforts of Julius Cesar, Constan- 
tine the Great, and Pope Gregory, and in Great Britain of Lord 
Chesterfield in 1752, may well be now completed by the British 
House of Commons affirming the desirability of fixing Easter 
and reforming the calendar.” 


The mention of these obscure and antique forces whose dicta 
we now accept, makes it of interest to remind ourselves how 
it all somes about. Says The Chronicle : 
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“The Christian Churches from the early times of the Chris- 
tian era have been engaged, now and again, in the effort to fix 
appropriately the date for the celebration annually of the 
greatest religious fact of the Christian faith—viz., the Resur- 
rection. This has been done mainly by changes in the calendar, 
Hitherto, tho approaches have been made to accuracy, they 
have partially failed for want of sufficient scientific informa- 
tion. One great accord has, however, prevailed in Christendom 
—viz., that the first day of the week should be chosen for the 
anniversary. Before the Council of Nicza, in 325 a.p., there 
were diversities in this respect. Those Christians who had 
been Jews preferred the feast of the Passover as the better 
date regardless of the first day of the week, while such Chris- 
tians as had not been Jews preferred that the first day of the 
week should be fixt upon. And this view prevailed at the 
Council of Nice, and has gradually become the custom through- 
out Christendom. 

“The choice of the particular Sunday, to give the first day 
of the week its Anglo-Saxon pagan name, created much diffi- 
culty which has not hitherto been surmounted. The Council 
of Nice desired that the Sunday should, disregarding the Jew- 
ish Passover, be the one nearest after the full moon on or after 
the vernal equinox. The choice was left to the astronomers at 
Alexandria, then the center of learning. They were to fix the 
day and certify it to the Bishop of Alexandria, who was to in- 
form the Bishop of Rome and he to communicate it to Western 
Christendom. As to the full moon the astronomers were guided 
by the cycle of the Greek pagan Meton as amended by the Greek 
pagan Caliprus, who flourished long before the Christian era, 
The full moon in question was not, as is well known, the natural 
full moon but one calculated under the Metonic-Calippic cycle, 
and it deviates from the natural full moon as much sometimes as 
two days. Under these rules the Sunday chosen varies between 
March 22 and April 29. 

“ For various reasons, chiefly imperfect knowledge, the cele- 
bration of the Resurrection varied even under this rule in dif- 
ferent parts of Christendom, so that, for example, in the year 
387 A.D. it was celebrated in Gaul on March 21, in Italy on 
April 18, and in Egypt a week later. A reformation of the 
rule in 541 A.D. was not adopted till 669 A.D. in Britain, and an 
English Saxon monarch observed Easter on one day and his 
queen on another. When Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582 reformed 
the calendar the Greek Church adhered to the Julian calendar 
and do so still, so that in Russia and other Eastern countries 
it is still celebrated eleven or twelve days later than in West- 
ern Europe, North and South America, and the rest of the 
Christian world.” 





MR. TAFT ON JEWISH PREJUDICE—Clubland in Washing- 
ton has been agitated by a reference of President Taft to the 
question of Jewish exclusion. His words were a part of an 
address before the B’nai B’rith and are supposed to refer to 
the recent blackballing of Martin W. Littleton and Senator 
Watson by the Metropolitan Club of Washington and of Collector 
Loeb by the Union League of New York. The President said: 


“I believe, and I am proud of the fact, that the Jews in 
America enjoy an equality that they have in only a few other 
countries of the world. I don’t mean to say that there are not 
racial prejudices here; I don’t mean to say that there are not 
social clubs and other places where the small-headed men who 
occasionally get into a directory manifest their greatness by 
using a blackball and shutting out men of importance in the 
community ; but, my friends, while it is aggravating and exas- 
perating, still it is not the worst thing that could happen. I 
have had it happen to friends of mine—Gentiles—who have 
been kept out of clubs by people who are not worthy to button 
up their shoes, and who have no standing save in clubs. It is 
aggravating, I agree, but a man is what he is by reason of his 
respect for himself, and if he knows that some one who affects 
to snub him and look down upon him is not worthy—if he knows 
that that person is not his equal and he cultivates any of the 
philosophy that he ought to call to his aid—he will have the 
advantage over his small-brained and narrow-minded critic 
always. 

“TI did not come here to make a speech. I came here to sec- 
ond the motion for a memorial to the Jew [Haym Salomon] 
who stood by Robert Morris and financed the Revolution, the 
friend of Kosciusko and of Pulaski, both of whom have monu- 
ments here—a man who apparently gave all he had, for he had 
nothing when he died.” 
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“Ah, This is What I Need for My Nerves” 


Prof. Thos. B. Stillman, 
M.S., Ph.D. 


The well-known research 
chemist of Stevens Institute, 
writes : 

“The chemical union of the 
constituents of Sanatogen is a 
true one, representative of the 
highest skill in the formation 
of a product containing Phos- 
phorus in the organic phos- 
phate condition, and so com- 
bined that digestion and 
assimilation of Sanatogen are 
rendered complete with the 
greatest ease.” 


John Burroughs 


The distinguished naturalist 

and author, writes : 

“I am sure I have been 
greatly benefited by Sanato- 
gen. My sleep is fifty per 
cent. better than it was one 
year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much improved.” 


His Excellency 
Prof. Dr. Von Leyden 


Director First Medical Clinic, 
Berlin University, writes : 


“T have gladly and fre- 
quently prescribed Sanatogen 
in cases of delicate patients in 
ay clinical as well as my pri- 
vate —_— andam extremely 
Satisfied with the results.” 


Hon. Miles Poindexter 


U.S. Senator from Wash- 

ington, writes : 

“Tam sure Sanatogen has 
benefited me greatly. A few 
weeks’ use of it has produced 
better digestion, better sleep, 


and a feeling of greater 
strength.” id . . 


exclaims the man who has read the literature of Sanatogen, for he has found recorded therein the 
wonderful achievements of this remarkable food-tonic. He has read the reports of physicians, ringing 
with praise of its value, the opinions of leading authorities, convincing beyond words, and the personal 
experiences of famous men and women who by the use of Sanatogen have obtained new vigor and 
strength for the acts of life. He has read how it is composed of the two life-giving substances— pure 
albumen and organic phosphorus—how ingenious is the manner of its combination, how logical and certain 
its action upon a starved nervous system. Inspired with confidence, he starts the use of Sanatogen. Ex- 
pectation meets fulfillment. He fze/s the wonderfully beneficent action of Sanatogen, its rejuvenating 
effect upon the nervous system—how much better appetite and digestion—how much greater power of 
endurance—how much improved strength of bodyand mind! There has been won another devotee of 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD S/TONIC 


And every day, in every land, thousands of men and women are thus given a new lease of health, 
a new joy of living! Indeed, the history of Sanatogen is a wonderful record of aid to those whose 
nerves have become worn and tired—exhausted by arduous work, bodily illness or by worry. 

Over 15,000 letters from practising physicians pay eloquent tribute to the splendid properties of 
Sanatogen as an upbuilder of nerves and vitality. Medical text-books and journals are replete with evi- 
dence of the remarkable service it has performed among the sick and ailing. That is why Sanatogen ~ 
stands supreme as the food-tonic of intrinsic merit and proven effect. That is why you may use 
Sanatogen with the utmost confidence, with every assurance that it will lastingly benefit your health. 


Sanatogen is sold by all leading druggists at $1.00, $1.90 and $3.60 
Write for a FREE copy of ““Our Nerves of Tomorrow” 


The work of a physician-author, written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully 
illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interestto you. This book also 
contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Union Square, New York 
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CURRENT POETRY, * 


HAT,” said William Blake ofice,. 
“ What, when the sun rises; do you 
see? A round disk of fire, something like a 
guinea? O, no, no, I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host crying, ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord God Almighty!’ ’ 

There is something of this same incandes- 
cent imagination and clairvoyant vision in 
the poems of Anna Hempstead Branch, col- 
lected in a new book called ‘‘ Rose of the 
Wind ” (Houghton Mifflin Company)—a book 
that is of the very elect and one that has 
enthused the critics. ‘‘A woman who bids 
fair to rank as the Mrs. Browning of America,” 
says Edwin Markham in the New York Amer- 
ican. “ That isa shining year in which a great 
poet first stands revealed!’’ exclaims the 
reviewer in Current Literature. Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, in The Times Review of Books 
is even more appreciative, 
Feast ’ is the most unique and powerful piece 
of imagination since Coleridge. It touches 
the standard of greatness established by the 
high traditions of the English masters.” 

Overpraise is a depressing thing, and to 
our minds this enthusiasm is slightly over- 
drawn. We admire the poetry of Anna 
Hempstead Branch, but we are forced to make 
some strong reservations. 
is sealed of the tribe of romanticists by every 
grace of heart and soul. The author’s mys- 
ticism, her sibylline insight, her transcenden- 
talism suggest Emerson. But in one respect 
she differs widely from the master. If Emer- 
son was a mystic, he at least kept both feet 
planted hard on solid earth. He was a Yankee 
Plato, who never let go the string of his bal- 
loon—while this author and poet looses the 
strings of all her balloons and they go soar- 
ing: and circling and shining up into the meta- 
physical heavens. 

In the most ambitious poem, called ‘“‘ Nim- 
rod,”’ we walk on shifting sands. Solid sub- 
stances are dissolved under our feet by the 
terrible clairvoyance of the author. We are 
led through strange, nebulous imaginings that 
can not be bounded by thought. Every com- 
monest object is a vessel of bright mystery 
we move in an uncertain world of dreams, 
mirages, shadows, and vapors—and at last 
we close the book, relieved to get back to 
commonplace realities and to hear the friend- 
ly rumble of a cart outside the windows. 

True, this book is full of poetic stuff, but 
the poems are bound to the visible world only 
by the thinest gossamer threads, and they 
violate the supreme law of art, which is 
lucidity. 





The Wedding Feast 
By ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


That god rode forth upon my mind 
He perched upon my affrighted wit, 

As meteors bristling in the wind 
Amid their shining plumage sit. 


I felt his glance around me stream 
His flaming hair flew over me. 
His eyes laid hold upon my dream 

And made me see as he did see. 


When like great steeds appalled at night 
My astonished eyes would rear and run, 
He set his bit upon my sight 
And made it drive into the sun. 


He scourged it down into the dust. 
He drove it down into the stone. 

It ran as ridden creatures must 
On magic journeys bound alone. 


With blood and sweat my wits were wet. 
He raced them through a solid wall. 


“The ‘ Wedding | 





This new volume | 
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It was a dream I might forget, 
A dimness that was not at all. 


A soft, a pale, a silent thing, 
My face did cleave and set it by, 
And underneath its cloudy wing 
I heard its separate atoms sing 
Like the great stars in vhe sky. 


For what is large and what is small 
To spiritual eyes? 

The great Lord careth not at all 
For the dream that men call size. 


But what thou dost, that art thou. Lo, 
The atoms that rehearse 

Their orbits in the stone are vast 
As an eoned universe. 


The pebble has a curious will 
That in my hand doth lie. 

It seems as motionless and still 
As the zenith in the sky. 


It seems to make not any sound. 
It does not hum nor sing. 

It keeps a helpless simple round. 
Yet is a fearful thing. 


Its molecules weave in and out, 
They leap, they plunge, they dive. 

Up from dark gulfs they whirl about 
As if they were alive. 


They live, they dance, they burn, they die, 
Their Judgment Days draw on apace! 
Between their smallest atoms lie 
Oceans of darkest space. 


Those atoms ache, they groan, they quake, 
They hiss, they plunge, they roar! 

And I that hold a silent stone 
Lift up a living war. 


It does not burst, it does not shake, 
Nor fly dispersed in grains of sand. 
Its shape is folded over it, 
Like a divine great hand. 


It is the hand that lies so still! 
It never sets them by. 

A shape serene, but under it 

Those whirling atoms dance and flit 
Like the quick stars in the sky! 


This earth, it is not as it seems. 
It is the strangest place! 

Once did I run on solid stones, 
But now I trod on space. 


On empty gulfs of space trod I! 
Worlds were beneath my feet, 
And many a brightly speeding sky 

And heaven spreaded sweet. 


“Thou magic sprite, fearfully bright, 
Now have I wandered far. 
What are these gulfs of roaring night 
Wherein whirls many a flaming star?”’ 
** Substance, before thy mortal sight, 
Shows all things as they are.” 


‘What is this world so green, so fair, 
That hovers brightly over me?” 

‘It is the atom in the air 

Too small for human eye to see. 


‘** Behold, its forests and its lakes, 
Its mountains and its rugged scar 
And like a bristling mane it shakes 
Lights of innumerable stars. 


‘It has its sunrise beautiful 

On shining mountains morning pale. 
And many a praying temple stands 

In many a quiet vale. 


“Its magic towns are brightly set 
Amid the spacious air. 
Your heavy earth is the varying breeze 
That sweetly hovers there, 
Your mountains and your solid seas 
To them are purest air. 


(Continued on page 1962.) 
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On One of the Shipping Platforms | : 


OU can stand inthe great Overland oe 

freight yards any day in the week and bas 

watch these machines go out, carload Ss 
after carload. There are twoimmense ship- 
ping platforms, like the one shown above. 
Each is crammed with moving cars from 
morning till night. Shipments are made just 





HTS is the Model 51—$1250. 


A roomy five-passenger car, 


as rapidly as gangs of mencan load the cars. equipped with a powerful 
Since the first of the year our daily ship- 4-cylinder motor — wheel base 
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‘ . : . the fashionable fore-doors, with 
q Ever since we advised the motor buying public shifting levers and door handles 


to compare values before they purchased, the daily inside asl 
demand for Overlands has taxed our capacity. One : ag 
morning we received telegraphic orders for seventy- Eek 
one cars. The first mail that same morning brought 4 
rush shipping orders for two hundred more. 


q Any one who actually investigates what we claim 
for the Overland is convinced of its greater: value. 
We asked the public to make a few simple compari- 
sons; we asked them not to buy until they could see 
their money’s worth; but we did persuade them to 
compare values. The very fact that over 25,000 
thoughtful Americans bought Overlands after a 


careful comparison of values, should have some meaning to you. 
Simply take the specifications of the $1250 Overland and com- 
are them item for item with the specifications of any $1500 or 
1700 car on the market. This will prove to you the greater 
Overland value. Look up the Overland dealer in your town. 
Get your car in time to enjoy some of this fine spring weather. 
Drop us a line today and we will send you an Overland book. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 138 Central Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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= (Continued from page 1060.) 
A | i ece t “Their casements open on the gale 
n But none of them are seen. 
Another earth, another sky, 
a e r i te r Pr ress a Ss Strange gardens sweetly green! 
h p , ' CO e I “No siege to them was ever laid. 
° : Unseen their bulwarks are. 
Re m 1 n to n Pro re With gulfs of nearness are they stayed 
4 SS As distance stays the star.” 
“You can not see their lashing eyes. 


Their songs and prayers you can not hear, 
Oh, they seem further than the skies 


T he first co l umn Because they are so near. 


selector. “A world within your world doth lie, 
Hidden from mortal men. 

Another world in that is furled 
And a thousand worlds again.”’ 





The first built =-in 


decimal tabulator. Ere the Golden Bowl Is Broxen 
} By ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 
He gathered for His own delight 
The first k ey= set The sparkling waters of my soul. 
tabulator. A thousand creatures, bubbling bright— 


He set me in a golden bowl. 








From the deep cisterns of the earth 
He bade me up—the shining daughter— 
And I am exquisite with mirth, 








The first adding and A brightening and a sunlit water. 
- subtracting typewriter. The wild, the free, the radiant one, 
Remington=-Wahl A happy bubble I did glide. 


I poised my sweetness to the sun 
And there I sleeked my silver side. 


Visible Writing and Adding developments of the Sometimes I lifted up my head 
And globed the moonlight with my hands, 
Or thin as flying wings I spread 


Angelic wildness through the sands. 
Then, woven into webs of light, : 
I breathed, I sighed, I laughed aloud, 
\ And lifting up my pinions bright 
I shone in Heaven, a bird-white cloud. 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter All these are recent 





Remington Typewriter Company 


Then did I dance above the mead, 


(Incorporated) And through the crystal fields would run, 
And from my scarlet splendors breed 
New York and Everywhere The golden thunders of the sun. 


Beneath the whitening stars I flew 
And floated moon-like on the breeze, 
Or my frail heart was piercéd through 
With sharp sweet flowers of the trees. 


/1\ Of giant crags I bear the scars, 


And I have swept along the gale, 
Such multitudes as are the stars, 
My myriad faces rapt and pale. 
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As savage creatures strong and free 
Make wild the jungle of the wood, 

The starry powers that sport in me 
Habit my silver solitude. 
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From out my smallness, soft as dew, 
That utter fastness, stern and deep, 
Terrible meanings look at you 
Like visions from the eyes of sleep. 
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in the sick-room, the office or home. ‘That ex- ‘heer cles} Lightly you stroke my silver wing— 
quisite peppermint, the ¢rve mint, makes Chiclets the | set The folded carrier of my soul. 
refinement of chewing gum for people of refinement. A soft, a shy, a silent thing, 
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I can not leap—I can not run— 
I only glimmer, soft and mild, 
A limpid water in the sun, 
A sparkling and a sunlit child. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
GUSTAVO MADERO’S VIEWS ON DIAZ 


ONTRARY to the ideas of many who 
do not know, Latin Americans do not 
live to fight, but rather are most times 
forced to fight to live. And this is true, says 
Madero, of ‘our Mexico”’ as well as the rest. 
Edward Marshall, after first obtaining an inter- 
view with General Carter, the American com- 
mander, crossed “ quickly ’’ the Rio Grande 
and stood face to face with Francisco Madero, 
the rebel chief. But Francisco showed little 
inclination to be either observed or inter- 
viewed, leaving such unsoldierly “details” 
to his brother, Gustavo, the “financier” of 
the present rising. Gustavo is a big man, 
the physical antithesis of his brother, and 
only like him in his common hatred of Diaz— 
the “ex-patriot.” The following account 
is culled from the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
to which Mr. Marshall is contributing a series 
of articles on things Mexican and otherwise. 

Gustavo was talking: 

“You do not know Diaz,” he went on 
slowly. ‘‘He really is wonderful—Diaz! 

“Diaz,” he continued, after he had said some 
things about the President of Mexico which 
I do not print, “is a very great comedian. 

“He is truly a great ‘comedian. . His 
stage has been Mexico, and from it he has 
fooled the world.” 

In what way? Gustavo was asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “In ten thou- 
sand ways.”’ He smoked a moment, now, 
in silence. ‘But principally in the way 
that he has made the world outside think 
him humane—think him a man who, risen 
from the people, loves the people tenderly. 
It is not quite true. He loves—he is quite 
capable of a great love; but only for one 
object, and that object is—himself. 

“You know,” he said, a moment later, 
“we call him ‘El crocodilo,’ and that means 
‘the crocodile.’ Tears come to his eyes at 
hearing of a tale about some cruelty—tears 
come to his eyes, and with one hand he 
raises up a handkerchief to wipe those tears 
away, but with the other hand he holds a 
pen to sign his name upon some document 
which will perpetrate a hundred cruelties 
a hundred times as cruel as the cruelty 
which has just made him weep... . Up 
in the United States it may be that there 
are people who merely shrug their shoulder 
when they read of it, and exclaim: ‘Ah, 
another Latin-American revolution! Well, 
what of it!’ Then they turn to read about 
what happened, possibly, the night before 
at the Grand Opera. 

“Well, it is not exactly that. The Mexi- 
cans have not been victims of the ‘revolu- 
tion habit,’ as I have heard Americans, with 
some truth, describe some people of the 
Latin-American States. We have been 
peaceful, law-abiding people—scarcely citi- 
zens, most of us, for we have not had the 
rights of citizenship as they are known else- 
where in the world. 

“Liberty! Now listen. I was sent to 
jail when they had not a charge to make 
against me save that I had talked with a 
Federal General whom they suspected. 
It happened that in putting me into the 
prison they were right from their own 
points of view, because, really, I was cer- 
tainly opposed to them. But that they 
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Automobiles 
would last 
twice as long 


Second-hand lists are crowded 
with cars worn out by poor lubri- 
cation. They are prematurely old 
simply because they were not 
properly cared for. 


Bearings, and cylinders, and gears 
do not last long w ‘hen the lubrication 
is faulty. Misuse—not miles—puts 
them out of commission. 

If you would get the maximum 
service from your car, lubricate it 
with Keystone Grease and Keystone 


Motor Oil. 


Keystone 
Motor Oil 


Keystone Motor Oil is a 
cylinder oil of the same high 


standard as Keystone Grease. 
It is the only lubricant that 
will not deposit carbon under 
and that 


will not decompose or lose its 


any cylinder heat, 


necessary viscosity in any 


working condition, 


Our Guarantee 


One pound 





of Keystone 
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other 


GRE 


lubricates perfectly, does not become gummy, 
and holds its original consistency in all working 


ASE 


four pounds of any 


grease or lubricating com- 
pound—or four to six gallons 
temperatures. Cheaper because it wears longer 
and gives better service while it is wearing. For 
thirty years it has been recognized by expert 
engineers as the standard lubricant for all classes 
of fine machinery. 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
New York, 1777 Broadway Denver, Ist Nat'l] Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, 2123 Michigan Ave. San Francisco, 268 Market St- 
New Orleans, 610-12 Chartres St. Phila. Store, Auto Dept., 1327 Race St. 
Los Angeles, 1607 S. Flower St. Minneapolis, 902 Lumber Exch. Bldg. 
Boston, 284 to 290 Franklin St. Joplin, 2131 Sergeant Ave 
Columbus, 0., 542 Vermont Place! Knoxville, Tenn., 707 W. 5th Ave. 


of any bearing oil. 

Keystone Grease and Key- 
Motor Oil can _ be 
bought from all dealers and 


stone 


garages—or direct from any 
of our branch offices. 
Send for interesting lubricating lit- 


erature—a liberal education 
on the subject. 
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Our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio includes 
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were not sure of at the time. They only 
knew that I had talked with the suspected 
man.” 

Madero is a very handsome man. That 
seems to be a peculiarity of successful 
revolutionists, and whether they win in the 
end or not, the Maderos have surely been 
successful in creating revolution. Now he 
threw back that particularly handsome 
head and chuckled. 

“Tf you were put in jail upon suspicion, 
how did you, of all men, get away again?” 
I asked. 

“T laughed myself out of the prison,” 
he said jovially. “I treated all the charges 
which were brought against me as quite too 
absurd to be taken seriously. They finally 
became convinced that this view was the 
right one, and released me.” 

Now his voice rolled out in a very hearty 
peal of merriment. 

“That was six months since, and they are 
sorry now that I got out.” 


Madero had been in the Belen jail, and 
maintains that at that time two per cent, 
of the entire population of Mexico were in 
one jail or another. He continues: 


“Tf in New York the same percentage was 
locked up the city would have 80,000 of its 
citizens behind the bars. It is not rea- 
sonable to think, is it, that so many citizens 
are malefactors? Mexicans, in general, are 
as law-abiding as the citizens of any other 
country. They are not uniquely vicious. 
Therefore it must be that quite a number of 
that vast horde of confined men were inno- 
cent. Well, where innocence is cast into 
prison, there, friend, tyranny is found. Is 
it not so? It is again:t that tyranny that 
we revolt in Mexico. .. . 

“Of the fifty men in the cell in which 
I was confined,’’ Madero went on, presently, 
“forty had been sentenced to be shot by 
Telesforo Ocampo. That group of men 
condemned to die was interesting as a sample 
of the justice dealt out there in Mexico. 
This man, Ocampo, appeared to take real 
pleasure in condemning men to death. He 
it was who bet a dinner with some friends 
that, the very night the bet was made, he 
would condemn a man to death. He won 
the bet, of course. It rested with him purely 
and simply. He could always send a man 
to death! Wait; let me give you this man’s 
photograph.” He fumbled among his papers 
and found a posteard with the portrait of 
this judge and a brief story of the episode, 
printed both in Spanish and in English, 
underneath the portrait. “It has been 
very popular in this country among Mexi- 
cans,” he said. ‘Thousands of them have 
been used.” He laughed. “Of course, we 
do not put so many of them in the mails in 
Mexico. The man who mailed one or re 
ceived one there might be the subject of 
another dinner bet.” 


But such things have not caused the war— 
they are merely the incidents. Says Madero: 


“As long as we could live, no matter 
with what great discomforts, with what 
terrible accompaniment. of tragedy, we 
patiently or stupidly endured. We have 
sprung into revolution only when conditions 
have become so terrible that the great mas3 
of the people can not provide themselves, 
unmolested, with the plain necessities 0 
life; when they see their wives and children 
suffer because they are not permitted to— 
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in peace and safety and without oppression 
by their labor—provide for them sufficient 
means of sustenance. 

“Injustices of taxation have done more, 
perhaps, to drive us to plain desperation 
than any other one thing has. The system 
has been such that only the small favored 
few have been enabled to progress. The 
ordinary citizen can make no headway toward 
prosperity, no matter how eternally and 
how efficiently he may strive for it. Human 
effort has demanded its reward; in Mexico 
it has not had it; there, as elsewhere, when 
it does not get at least a small proportion of 
it. it will rise and smite and take for its own 
self its own.” 

THE LEADER OF THE PORTUGUESE 
ROYALISTS 


F Portugal becomes so progressive as 

to adopt the “recall,” and should recali 
President Braga to private life and Manuel 
to the throne, as some predict, no honor in 
Manuel's gift will be too high for Captain 
Paivo Couceiro. Refusing to be tempted by 
the most flattering offers from the Republican 
Government, he prefers to live an exile in 
Spain, working for the restoration of his 
young King. To the imagination of the 
Portuguese royalists he is the personification 
of trust, tradition, and temerity, and the 
correspondent of the London Outlook, dwell- 
ing upon the wave of enthusiasm that Cou- 
ceiro’s most recent manifesto has aroused, 
thinks that their imagination may not be 
so far astray. He recollects, also, how 
on that disastrous day of October 5, 1910, 
when the storm of rebellion broke loose, 
he was one of the few royalist soldiers who 
did his duty, and did it well. 

He was on foot, fighting throughout all 
those thirty-six hours, thus behaving in a 
very different manner from so many others 
on whom the monarchy had bestowed high 
office, but who, when the moment of trial 
came, manifested the most extreme coward- 
ice. Those who still remained faithful to the 
cause which represented eight centuries of 
glorious traditions concentrated all their 
hopes in that heroic figure. When defeat 
came, Paivo Couceiro accepted it with the 
pride and dignity of a Roman, and went 
into retirement. He at once sent in his 
resignation as an officer of the army, but the 
hew Government refused to accept it. He 
persisted, however, in his determination to 
resign, despite all the blandishments of the 
hew régime, which was exceedingly anxious 
to have the support of his prestige, and 
showed that he could not be bribed, even 
by bribes which few ambitious soldiers could 
Tesist, into embracing a cause which he de- 
tested. For months the strongest possible 
pressure was brought to bear on him. He 
8 too proud to tell how great are the prizes 
which were offered to him, and the public 
knows nothing of the temptations to which 
he was exposed. He only saw the new ré- 
gime marching toward inevitable civil war, 
and trampling down, on the way, the rights 
of the great majority of the nation. 

In America this attitude is a hard one to 
understand, but the mind of the loyal Por- 
tuguese grasps it readily. It was the only 
Possible point of view which C ‘aptain Couceiro 
could entertain. i 
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A car of French design of the very latest fashion. 


You’ ve always felt, in all probability, that you 
would like to own an electric car if you could. 


But the Hupp-Yeats confronts you with an 
entirely new set of reasons, which haven’t ex- 
isted before. 


You’ve probably said—or your wife has—‘‘ If I 
can’t have the best and the most beautiful, I 
don’t want any—and $2,500 or $3,000 is 
more than we can afford.” 


The Hupp-Yeats overcomes that objection to 
begin with; because it brings you, for $750 
less, the service and the beauty that here- 
tofore have required around $1,000 additional. 


That’s New Reason No. 1. 


New reason No. 2 is a dignity of design due to 
the low-hung coach—which came into being 
with the Hupp-Yeats and is peculiar to it. 


Therefore, let us send you the literature. 


Exide Hycap batteries. 
forward and two reverse. 


arren Aves.; Kansas City, 34th St. 


The Hupp-Yeats is driven by a Westinghouse motor. 
of 17 to 20 miles per hour and a mileage range of 75 to 90 miles per charge 0 
The Westinghouse controller provides five speeds 
The tires are Goodyear long-distance No-Rim-Cut. 


R. C.H. SALES COMPANY, 112 Lycaste Street; Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES : 


Buffalo, 1225 Main St.; Chicago, 1509 Michigan Ave.; Denver, 1620 Broadway; Detroit, Woodward 
an and Broadway; Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Ave.; 
Philadelphia, 330 N. Broad St.; Los Angeles, 816 So. Olive St.; Cleveland, 1992 E. 13th St. 
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This car gives you a new set of reasons 
for owning an electric 


Guaranteed for life. Design protected by letters patent. 


HUPP-~YEATS 


ELECTRIC 


$1750 


New Reason No. 3 is the elimination of some 
400 pounds of weight—with all that that 
means in power-saving and the consequent 
cost of keeping the car. 

New Reason No. 4 is the direct transmission of 
power from motor to axle—axle and motor 
being practically a single unit. ‘This feature 
alone intensifies immensely the desirability of 
the electric, because it eliminates the loss of 
power dueto the use of the ordinarychaindrive. 

New Reason No. 5 is the 50% reduction of wind 
resistance due to the sloping hood and curved 
roof—another element in the economy of 
current and cost of upkeep. 


New Reason No. 6 is the entirely original factor 
of safety presented by the Jow-hung body—a 
feature which reduces the danger of skidding 
75% and.makes it impossible for the Hupp- 
Yeats to overturn. 


So, when you come to decide now, whether you can or cannot afford an electric, the Hupp- 
Yeats makes claims upon your consideration which forbid you to judge it by any other car. 


If you inquire into these unique features, you'll say ‘* Yes.’’ 


It is capable ofa sue 
the 





wherever you want it at low cost from 
stream, pond or spring, with the 
Foster High Duty Rams 


Your money back if it fails. That is our written guar 
| nty toyou. Costs little, 





Water Supply | 


III SINISE I IEP 


IF you have $100.00 or more which 
+ you desire to invest safely and at a 
liberal interest rate it will pay you to 
write for our booklet ** F*’ which ex- 
plains the 6% Secured Certificates 
issued by this institution. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST C0, 
ALT LAKE CITY. 


CAPITAL E SURPLUS $400.00009 § 


© PORANAAUTOUNSTVSCUUUTOUNUIUIOOVIUIONIAN OOTY « 














MULLIN 


Send to-day for the handsomest boat book ever 
trated in colors. Describes famous Mullins line 
Steel Boats can’t sink or warp—are 
Twelve models, 16 to 26 ft., 8 to 80 h 
Get FR 


7143 Franklin Street, 


Steel Motor Boats 

Handsome Free Book 

inted. Tilus- 

full. Mullins 

Deen mda me 
orsepower. Investigate 

prices. Full line row boats and duck boats—$22 to $39. 
ook. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. G 
Salem, Ohio 
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Baby Du Fais, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Time to Prepare 
Baby for the Summer 


June is here and twice as much Nestlé’s 
Food is going out to mothers throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere as usual. 


Why? Simply because mothers have learned 
to rely on Nestlé’s for the baby in the summer 
time; they have learned that Nestlé’s makes the 
summer easy for the baby and the mother, too. 
For the tiniest and weakest stomach can digest 
Nestlé’s Food in that hot period when the baby can 
stand nothing else. 


Doctors say that cow’s milk is difficult for 
baby to digest: boards of health proclaim it full 
of germs; yet there are still some mothers 
who riskit inthe winter time; but when the summer 
comes even these mothers no longer dare use milk 
as it comes from the cow, and turn to Nestlé’s Food. 


And many mothers who nurse their babies, 
wean them now, with the help of Nestlé’s, so that 
they will not run the danger of weaning the babies 
in the summer. 


The baby that cannot have its mother’s milk 
must have something so near it that the little 
stomach won't feel the difference. Milk that comes 
from the cow must have much done to it before it 
resembles mother’s milk. Fresh from the cow, it 
contains too much curd (which your baby cannot 
digest) and too little sugar (which your baby needs 
most of all). 

Nestlé’s Food is the purest cow’s milk, so 
modified that it closely resembles mother’s milk. 
Supplied from our own sanitary dairies, it passes 
through our laboratories, and reaches you in a 
powder. You simply add water and boil. Then 
you have the nearest thing there is to mother’s 
milk—all ready for the baby. 

Send the coupon for a free sample package of 
Nestlé’s Food containing twelve feedings. From 
it give your baby first one feeding a day, then two, 
then three, until by the time the heat is here, your 
baby will be getting along famously on Nestlé’s 
altogether. 

If you are a careful mother, you will want the 
little book, ‘‘On the Care and Feeding of Babies,” 
which we send with the free sample. Written by 
specialists, it is full of valuable information. 





HENRI NESTLE,92 Chambers St., New York 

Please send me, free, your book and trial 
package. 2 
NAME. c00esccceeee cece noe 


Address.cceveeees 



























































BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


Adjustable, to be used as a swing or couch. 
6 feet long—2 feet wide. 


$7.00 Direct from Factory to You 


Complete with green denim cushion and_ chains 
teady for hanging. Made of hardwood finished 
green, mission or natural white maple. 


M. F. FLAHERTY, Bradford, Penna. 
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He frankly declared to the Provisional 
Government that he was dissatisfied with the 
situation and that he desired to be freed 
from his duty, as a soldier, to obey the con- 
stituted authorities. He declared his con- 
viction, founded on many facts, that the 
Republic not only meant immediate danger 
for the independence of the nation, but did | 
not correspond to the wishes of the majority. 
He asked that for the actual Government 
there should be substituted another, an 
impartial Government, which should take 
a referendum of the people as to the form 
of the régime which they preferred. What- 
ever the result of that piebiscite might prove 
to be, he undertook to regard it as the 
supreme expression of the national will. 
It is unnecessary to say that this proposal, a 
proposal worthy of the noble spirit with 
which it originated, found no support from | 
the President, who knows better than any 
man in Portugal what would be the result| 
of such a plebiscite. On learning of the 
rejection of his proposal, Paivo Couceiro 
declared that he would stay in Lisbon for 
twenty-four hours, and would then, if not 
arrested, take whatever steps seemed good to 
him. The twenty-four hours having passed 
without the Government deciding to appre- 
hend him, Couceiro left for Spain, where he 
at once began an active propaganda for the 
restoration of the Monarchy. 





His first act, 
was to publish 
attitude. 


upon crossing the frontier, | 
a manifesto explaining his 


He said that Spain, being convinced that 
she would have in the Portuguese Republic 
an impossible neighbor, was, in conjunction 
with England, preparing to intervene. This 
being the case, a monarchical restoration | 
seemed to him to be the sole means of safe- | 
guarding the national independence. He} 
emphasized the advisability of sparing the | 
country the horrors of a civil war, by taking | 
a poll of the people on the question of the 
régime which the country preferred. He 
approved of the Provisional Government’s so- 
cial legislation, but disapproved of all its | 
other dictatorial proceedings. He gave in-_ 
stances to prove that the republican régime 
was only increasing the lack of discipline | 
and the spirit of anarchy which is one of the 
Portuguese people’s greatest defects. He 
exprest his conviction that the only sort of 
government which could solve in a few 
months all the difficulties of the situation 
was a resolute military government of an 
impartial character. 

This manifesto was at once seized by or- 
der of the Government, which at the same 
time intimated to the few newspapers still 
left in the country that they were not to 
make the faintest reference to it. Despite 
this prohibition, the document in question 
enjoys a large circulation, as did the Bishops’ 
Pastoral and the Jesuit manifesto, both of 
which the Provisional Government had like- 
wise placed upon their index. 





Paivo Couceiro is at present in Vigo 
on the northern frontier, where there are also 
concentrated hundreds of Portuguese exiles. 


The Portuguese Government has several 
times requested the Spanish authorities 
to break up this nest of fugitives, but, so 
far, its representations have not been very 
well attended to, and it has every reason 
to believe that Spain is in favor of this anti- 

























For the Bride 


To have the wedding gifts distinctive, 
lasting, valued, cherished in future 
years—that’s the thing. 

‘The artistic Handel lamps (for elec- 
tricity, gas or oil) solve the question. 
Not ordinary so-called artistic lamps, 
but veritable gems of lamp construction. 

Lamps made by those to whom the 
making of them is a joy and an art. 

Striking beauty of design, originality, 
unquestionable utility— make Handel 
lamps gifts that are rated among the 
bride’s choicest possessions. 

Thename “‘ Handel ” on the lamp isa 
guarantee of artistic individuality, of 
perfect color harmony—and the bride 
knows it. 

No, 5345, illustrated above, sells for 
$25. 

In nearly every city and town leading 
jewelers and lighting fixture dealers sell 
Handel lamps. If your dealer does not 
sell them send us his name. We will refer 
you to one who does sell Handel lamps. 


Whether or not a dealer in your 
town sells Handel lamps, we will make 
it easy foryou to procure them. Prices 
range from $15 to $150. 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘“ Sugges 
tions for Good Lighting.” It shows many 
styles of Handel lamps for oil, gas or 
electricity. 

THE HANDEL COMPANY 
389 Main Street 
Meriden 
Connecticut. 
New York Showrooms—64 Murray Street 
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A Happy 











republican movement. This being the case, 








e 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowh 
edge of the whole trutt 
about self and sex and thei 
relation to life and health 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct 
ly from ordinary everyda sources 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts it 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

All in one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Content 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Ps 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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the Provisional Government decided to 
take steps to safeguard itself, so far as lay 
in its power, against a royalist insurrection 
in the north or an armed incursion of Paivo 
Couceiro from across the frontier. With 
that object in view it dispatched to Oporto 
a war-vessel manned entirely by the officers 
and sailors who proved their disloyalty on 
October 5. It has also reinforced its garri- 
sons in the north with southern troops, whom 
it regards as trustworthy. We may soon 
see if its reliance on them is justified. 


AN ESCAPE FROM SHARKS 


VER since Aristotle’s time, when two 

~ men descended into “deep. water” in a 
“kettle,” 
The divers’ dangers are threefold: he is in 


diving has been a dangerous affair. 


danger descending, for then he may be liter- 
ally “swallowed ” by the pressure of the in- 
ternal air; and he is in danger ascending, for 
then he is subject to the “bends,” which, if 
the exact opposite, is exactly as bad; and, 
if neither * 
atmospheric presstre, he is frequently in 


swallowed” nor “bent” by the 


nger of both from some passing whale or 
dang E g 


man-eating shark. The modern diver is 
rigged up with a telephonic apparatus, which 
serves him in good stead, but up to a few 
years ago the diver had been forced to de- 
pend wholly upon tugs at the life line to com- 


municate with those above. This was true 
in the case of George Means, whose story is 


told in The Scientific American. He recounts: 


It was in the Gulf of Mexico, and I had to 
go down to look up the condition of the Bella 
Marta, sunk two years before, and supposed 
to contain a good deal of coin. The water 
was only nine fathoms, and I did not expect 
much trouble, but I got it. I had a good 
man on the line, and thought my pump was 
all right, yet from the first I experienced 
difficulty in getting air. It was found out 
afterward that there was a leaky valve. I 
pulled for more, and for a while it came bet- 
ter; then I got to work in earnest. The water 
was as clear as a bell, and I didn’t have any 
difficulty at all in finding the hull, altho she 
was half-covered with sand. But I had all 
thoughts of her scared out of me in short 
order. I had crawled through some of her 
rigging and wreckage to go down in the hold 
—dangerous thing to do, but I couldn’t help 
it. I was getting along nicely, and had the 
hatch almost broken through, when I saw a 
shadow about fifteen feet long above me. I 
knew it was a shark, and I was a badly scared 
man. Of course, I commenced working my 
way back as soon as possible, but I wasn’t 
quick enough. The brute saw me and came 
at me slowly, jaws open wide and wicked 
tyes gleaming like sin. And I couldn’t get 
out, because the way I had come was the way 
to his jaws—he was on the wrong side for me. 

Was in mortal terror lest he go at my tube, 
but he had eyes for bigger game. There was 
but one thing to do, so I drew my knife— 
luckily it was a good ten-inch blade—and 
Waited. It was my first experience with 
sharks, and I was nervous, but the thought 
that my life depended on no one but me kept 
my head clear. He came at me suddenly, 
With a rush, and turned almost on his back, 
80 as to give his scissor jaw a chance. That 
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Do You 
Still “Clean House”? 


It costs money to tear up and ‘‘clean 
house.”’ 
—The money you pay out for extra labor. 
-—The money you lose in damage to car- 
pets, decorations, ornamentsand furniture. 
To say nothing of the physical wear 
and tear. 

* * * 
With “RicHMonpD” vacuum cleaning, you 
can clean without opening a window— 
without raising a dust—without moving 
the furniture. 
Floor coverings, walls, upholstery, dra- 
peries, pillows, mattresses, pianos— 
everything in the house is “‘air scrubbed’”’ 
tust where it is. 








The house is a/ways cleaner than the 
severest housecleaning could ever make it. 
* * * * 

And the expense of two or three house- 


cleanings would easily pay the whole 
cost of a 
“RICHMOND. 

The vacuum cleaning systems -which bear the 
trade name ‘Ricumonp’ are made by the largest 
concern in the vacuum cleaning line—a seven 
million dollar corporation with six manufacturing 
plants. This system is licensed under the Basic 
Kenney Patent, and includes all of the types 
and vacuum cleaniag principles which have been 
proven successful by experience. Practically 
80% of all of the vacuum cleaning installations 
in America are the product of this company or 
of its predecessors. 

In residences, apartments, hotels, schools, 
office buildings, libraries, churches, theatres, 
factories, stores, garages, and public buildings 
‘Richmonp” Vacuum Cleaning will easily earn its 
own way, to say nothing of the cleanliness and 
convenience it brings. It can readily be in- 
stalled in old buildings as well as in new. 

The initial expense is small; the annual saving 
is great. Send the convenient coupon or write— 


THe MSCrum-HoweE tt Co. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF VACUUM 
CLEANING SYSTEMS IN THE WORLD 
Park Ave. and 41st St., New York City 
Rush and Michigan Sts., Chicago 


“RicuMonp” Vacuum Cleaning Systems; “RicnmMonp” 
and" DEL” Heating Systems ; “Ricumonp” Bath Tubs, 
Lavatories ; “Ricumonp” Concealed Transom Lifts. 
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—Just as Electricity has freed the home 
trom smelly oil lamps ; 


—Just as steam heat has made it unnec- 
essary to track coal and ashes all over 
the house ; 


**Richmond”’ 
Cleaning put an end to the annual tear- 
up called housecleaning—put an end to all 
of the drudgery of sweeping and dusting 
in the home. 


—Just so has Vacuum 



































**Collect the dust 
Don’t spread it’ 






































information about the advan- 


SEND tagesand economy of ‘‘ Built-in- 


the-House ” Vacuum Cleaning for the build- 
ings checked below. 

Residence (Office Building Theatre 
(Apartment (Library (Public Building 
CHotel (Garage (542) (Factory 
School CoChurch Store 


If you are interested in a ten pound electrical 
Portable Cleaner, check here 


8) 


Ya ee ee 


Address___ 


Mail to The McCrum-Howell Co. 


Park Ave. and 4lst St., N. Y. City, or Rush aud 
Michigan Sts., Chicago 
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CORNELL SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Garages, Cottages, School Houses, Camps 
—Portable Buildings of every description. 
Factory Made at Low Cost. 

Art Catalog by mail on receipt of 4¢ stamps 


WyckorF LUMBER & MF@, Co., “Succen se 


——~ 











he toe nail on the 


ZAR Hose Prot 





mailed t y one, post paid, on rece 
ess ZAR HOSE PROTECTOR CO., 2628 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





¢ toe $F 
a new pair each day 
have them on. One tiundred 


PINE ST 


ORDER NO 


BY MAIL AND PROTECT YOUR 
LIGHT SUMMER HOSE 
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Pexn Yau, N. ¥., 
June 25, 1910. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 
Gentlemen: The Oster- 
moor Mettress I bought of 
you just thirty years ago 
1880) is stillin use in my 
house, apparently inas zocd 
condition as when new, 


Thirty years of satisfa- 
tory service is pretty 
good evidence of 
Ostermoor 
quality 








every way to th 
of hair mattresses. 








Mattress 5 J 


There are thousands of Ostermoors from 
five to fifty years old in use to-day that are 
as soft and comfortable as when new. 
Ostermoor is the only mattress that will 
or can offer you such evidence of service. 
If you want Ostermoor Service and 
Ostermoor Comfort insist on getting the 
one mattress that is ‘‘ built—not stuffed. ’’ 


144-Page Book and Samples Free 


It’s easy to get a real Ostermoor. They are 
not for sale generally—but there is usually one 
live merchant in every town who sells them. 
Write us and we will give you his name. 


Don’t waste your time looking for substi- 
tutes—appearances count for little. If you 
can not find Ostermoors at your dealer’s, we 
will send you one by express the day your 
check is received. Money back if you want it. 
Anyway, send a postal for the book. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
119 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 


and Down Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, 


Mattresses Cost 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
e ticking 
#'6"wide,45lbs, $15 
In two parts, 50c. 
extra. 
Dust-proof satin fin- 
ish ticking, $1.50 
more. 
French mercerized 
Art Twills, $3.00 
more. 




































BRIGHTENSALL 
(POLISHING CLOTH) 
MAKES ALL METALS LOOK LIKE NEW 
. sp. 9? the new MOIST J ata 
Brightensall’’ (xe1.001 
re ady to use; never dries up—instantly polishes a ] 
metals, silverw are and jewelry. Will not scratch. 
Leaves no ‘white dust’’ or dirt around edges: supe- 
rior to all pastes, powders or liquids. Best for house- 
hold use, and for polishing metal o n automohiles, motor 
boats, bicycles or brass signs. Package co ntaining two 
Ke sse BY be es receipt of 25c: three packages 0c. ‘Brightens- 
» time, temper and extra work. AGENTS AND DEALERS 
LITHOLIA LD. CO., West 125th St., New York. 
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Piedmont Ser Cedar Chest 





Why send your furs and clothing toa cold 
storage? Save this expense and inconvenience 

Order a Red Ceder Chest. Protects furs and cloth- 

ing against MOTHS without the use of camphor. Is dust, damp 
and mice proof. Very roomy. Combines heauty and usefulness 
FREIGHT CHARGES PREPAID FROM FACTORY TO YOUR HOME. 
NO DEALER’S PROFIT. WRITE US TODAY for handsomely 
illustrated catalog. It shows many other styles and gives prices 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 61. Statesville, N.C 
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was my chance, and I gave it to him twice in 
the throat, slashing as much as I could. 

The water was red in a minute, and as I 
threw myself on my face I just prayed he 
would swim off to clear water. He did, I 
guess, because things were quiet for a while, 
and as soon as my heart stopt pounding long 
enough for me to get my breath, I commenced | 
to feel my way back again through the maze 
of woodwork, spars, wreckage, and old cord- 
age through which I had crept to get at the 
interior of the hull. It was slow work, and | 
hazy red as the water was, I was afraid to 
do much cutting of ropes for fear of cutting 
my own line. About this time the air got 
scarce again, and I was in a desperate hurry, 
I tell you. I did finally manage to. get clear, 
and, all unnerved, I gave the signal to haul 
up, when—see this here stump of a leg? 
Either that shark or another one came along 
just then and got the rest of it. I hauled with 
all my might, and the man at the line, “feel- 
ing’ something wrong, hauled too. I came 
up with a rush, my helmet full of water and 
nearly choked to death. The blood was com- 
ing out of ears and mouth as well as my 
stump, and they gave me up for dead, but I 
pulled around. No, never dived any more; 
didn’t want to, either. The company gave 
me a pension, and now I just enjoy it. 


NURSERY RIMES FOR CHILD WORKERS 
HE CHILD WELFARE Committee 
struck an original note in its recent 
New York exhibition in aid of the young. 
The committee touched the hearts and con- 
sciences of visitors by illustrated rimes on 
the walls, indicative of the kind of little folk 
who work at home under sweat-shop condi- 
tions. The verses effectively supplemented 
the familiar photographs of the Consumers’ 
League, showing a host of children of kinder- 
garten age in the act of making artificial 
flowers, and a baby of four pulling bastings 
from men’s clothes. Here is one of these 
catchy little revised affairs: 
Hickety! Pickety! My small men! 
Making up coats for the gentlemen. 
And gentlemen flourish on every fine day; 
They gather our goods, but we don’t get the pay. 
And another: 
Ba! Ba! Black sheep, 
Have you coats of wool? 
Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 
Six bags full. 
Three for the factory, 
Two for the home, 
And one for the saddened boy 
Who sews all alone. 
There are many on this order: 
One little child made Irish lace, 
(me little child made flowers, 
One little child made willow plumes, 
And one sewed silk for hours. 
And all of them worked in a close, 
Through the day’s bright, 
“Mary” 
Mary, Mary, stylish and airy, 
Where did your willow plumes grow? 
With backache and sighs 
And very sore eyes 
Of these little ones all in a row. 
How many “Marys” are there, asks The 
Youth's Companion, who saw that exhibit 
and will continue with a clear conscience to 
wear willow plumes and gorgeous gowns until 
the child-labor laws are amended? 


The Standard Dictionary contains all 
words, terms and allusions met with in clas- 
sical and other English literature, and is 


hot room 
sunny hours. 


breaks into print again: 








built especially for quick consultation. 
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What 
Heat 
for your 


House? 


A Primer for the man 
who t about wo build 


old bouwe comfortable 




















tells in simple language just what 
house heat is, how it is produced and 
distributed, the kind of heat avail. 
able, the difference between steam 
and hot water, the part the boiler 
plays, why some kinds of heat should 
be avoided, where the steam-fitter 
comcs in and, in conclusion, gives a 
brief, non-technical description of 




























Radiators 


It does this, because the boiler and 
the radiators are the vital parts of 
any heating equipment. Pierce 
Boilers have made good in over 
200,000 homes during the past 35 
years —made good in fuel saving, 
freedom from repairs, adaptability 
to conditions and in furnishing ade- 
quate, healthful, clean heat. Your 
steam-fitter can tell you exactly 
which Pierce Boiler is best suited to 
your home. All you 
need to know is that 
you want a Pierce 
Boiler and why. Our 
heat primer will tell 
you. Send for it today, 
it is free. 











PIERCE MARK 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
254 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in principal cities 


. No printer 
z 100 copies fre 
per n- sareiteen nan from type-wt 
ten original. Usoful in any busines 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial With 
Deposit. Complete Duplicator. 
size (prints 8 3-4 x 13 inches). 
$7.50, less discount 33 13% 
cent, net $5. Circular of larger sizes free on request. veut? 
pAUS ‘DU PLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St.. New York. 















Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 


ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED : 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Obie 
123 William Street, New York City 





W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Minute Man.—Tommy—“ My gran’pa 
wuz in th’ Civil War,.an’ he lost a leg or a 
arm in every battle he fit in!”’ 

Jounny—‘ Gee! How many battles was 
he in?” 

Tommy—‘“ About forty.’”’-—Toledo Blade. 





The Test.—‘ Des yo’ belieb dat Jim John- 
son am really converted?” 

“Deed I does. I’se bin visitin’ his house 
fo’ de last free months, an’ dey hasn’t had a 
mouthful ob chicken.”—Christian Advocate. 





His Nerve.—Assistant—“ Mr. Grumbley 
writes: ‘I don’t see how you can have nerve 
to sell your worthless remedy for fifty cents 
a bottle.’”’ 

Manacer—“ Well, strike out ‘have nerve 
to’ and ‘worthless,’ and put the letter in our 
testimonials.” —Christian Intelligencer. 





A Poor Adviser.—SkinFuint—“I have no 
money, but I will give you a little advice.” 

Beacar—“ Well, if yer hain’t got no 
money yer advice can’t be very valuable.’’— 
Christian Advocate. 





Diplomatic.— Jinx lied to me yesterday 
in order to get off to go to the ball game. 
He said his wife’s mother was dead.” 

“T think you are mistaken. I heard what 
he said.”’ 

“Then what was it?” 

“He said he would like to attend his 
mother-in-law’s funeral.’—Houston Post. 





A Little Outing —Bitter (at servants’ 
agency) —‘“‘ Have you got a cook who will 
go to the country?” 

Manacer (calling out to girls in next 
room)—‘Is there any one here who would 
like to spend a day in the country?’’—Li/e. 





Patience.—“ But it seems to take all your 
patients a long time to get well, doctor.” 

“Yes; but as soon as I begin to get a larger 
practise I can afford to let my patients get 
well quicker.” —Houston Post. 





A Success—THE Girt—‘ What’s 
opinion of women who imitate men?” 

Tat Man—“ They’re idiots!” 

Tae Girt—“Then the imitation is suc- 
cessful.” —T'oledo Blade. 


your 





Leaving Him at Sea.—“ Could you do some- 
thing for a poor old sailor?” asked the seedy- 
looking wanderer at the gate. 

“Poor old sailor?” echoed the lady at 
work at the tub. 4 

“Yes’m, I follered the wotter for sixteen 
years.” 

“Well,” said the woman, after a critical 
look, “you certainly don’t look as if you ever 
caught up with it.” 

Then she resumed her labors.—Ideas. 





Americans Abroad.—A number of tourists 
Were recently looking down the crater of 
esuvius. An American gentleman Said to 
S companion: 

“That looks a good deal like the infernal 
regions.” 

An English lady, overhearing the remark, 
said to another: 

“Good gracious! How these Americans 
do travel.” —Lippincott’s. 
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770 GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING . 
_ FIXTURE 





JN the design and 

manufacture of 
Standard” Guar- 
anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures, sanitary per- 
fection is the first con- 
sideration. 


Their installation is an assurance 
of home health and comfort, and 
is a guarantee of a lifetime of sat- 
isfactory and economical service. 


“The Plumbing Fixtures 
shown in this advertisement 
cost, approximately, $97.00, 
except when sold in the 
Far West.” 


Genuine “Stavdard” fixtures for the 
Home and for Schools, Office Build- 
ings, Public Institutions, etc., are iden- 
tified by the Green and Gold Label 
with one exception. There are two 
classes of our Guaranteed Baths: the 
Green and Gold Label Bath and the 
Red and Black Label Bath. The 
Green and Gold Label Bath is triple 
enameled. It is guaranteed for five 
years. The Red and Black Label 
Bath is double enameled. It is guar- 
anteed for two years. If you would 
avoid dissatisfaction and expense, in- 
stall guaranteed fixtures. A\ll fixtures 
purporting to be “Staudard” are spuri- 
re — they bear our guarantee 
abel. 





4 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co,, Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orrices anv SHowrooms—New York : 35-37 West 31st St. ; Chicago: 415 
Ashland Block: Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.:59 Rich- 
mond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis : 100-2 N. Fourth St.; 
Nashville: 815-317 Tenth Ave., So.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and 
St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building; Boston: John 
Hancock Building; Louisville: 321-28 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 
Huron Road, S. E.; London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.; Houston, 
Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis 
Bank Building. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful 
book ** Modern Bathrooms.” It will 
prove. of invaluable assistance in the 

| of your bath kitchen 
or laundry. Many model rooms are 
illustrated costing from $78 to $600. 

his valuable book is sent for 
6 cents postage. 


























FINISHES for CONCRETE SURFACES 


Ordinary paints when used on concrete peel 
and crack off. Trus-Con Finishes become part of 
the concrete and resist wear. 


For Damp and Stained Walls 

Trus - Con Exterior Wall Finish, applied with a 
brush, prevents and overcomes dampness, stains 
and eforescence—protects walls with a uniform, 
decorative, flat finish without gloss— 
conceals hair cracks—enters into the 
surface pores, hardening and fusing 
with the concrete. 










For Dusty Concrete Floors 
Trus-Con Floor Enamel is washable and stain- 
proof—prevents the formation of concrete dust— 
produces a tile-like surface which resists wear and is easily 

cleaned by mopping. . 
Trus-Con Wall Finishes and Floor Enamel are Furnished in a Variety of Colors 
Write for Free Booklet and Color Card. Tell us about yo@ 

work and we will send free suggestions. o4 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
436 Trussed Concrete Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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The “ Likly” Overnight Bag. 


A new short-trip bag for busy men, de- 
signed to be kept packed in the office ready 
Jor instant use. 




















“Likly” 
Guaranteed 
Hand Baggage 


Is made of the best selected ma- 
terials by skilled workmen. 
Is unsurpassed for serviceability 
and beauty of design. 
Isthe lightest hand baggage made 
—size and strength considered. 
Distinguishes its owner as a per- 
son of refinement and good taste. 
And is positively guaranteed for 
five years against undue wear and 
tear. 
If it’s ‘‘ Likly’’ Baggage 
you've bought the best. 


Write for our latest catalogue and 
for the name of your nearest dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 


627 Lyell 
Ave. N.Y. 





























“Likly” Oxford Kit Bag. 
A new “Likly” specialty, made of the 
best russet leather, and combining the oxford 
shape with the kit frame. 




















2 5 Pe IFFERENT KINDS OF 
PAPER FASTENERS 

and a 50 page Catalog of Modern Office 
Spactateenzaa to introduce vou tothe 
* Giamps and —~_ & D” Gem 


Postpaid for 


10c 





come in Black Boxes. _ Made of hard, springy wire and beauti- 












fully nickel-plated. 
In three sizes to 
meet every need. 


$1.00 per carton of 
*0 boxes (each 100) 

85 per 
i box of 
- 1000 
4 (bulk), 








gene 
Insist on having the “black box ”’ Gem 
Cushman & Denison Mfg Co., Dept. 15, 240-2 W. 235t. »N.Y.C. 
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There’s Reno.— Why 
him?” 

“ He’s poor. 
some day.” 

“Well, I can cross that bridge when I come 
to it, can’t I1?”—Chicago Journal. 


shouldn’t I marry 


You may get a better chance 





The Real Test.—‘* tow, the president of 
the Fat Man’s Club was asked, according to 
a magazine writer, “did you prevent fraud 
among your applicants for membership? 
Didn’t some men try to get in that weren’t 
up to the standard weight?”’ 

“Yes,” the portly officer replied; “but it 
was no use. Applications had to be pre- 
sented in person at the Polk building, fifth 
floor. There wes no elevator. The appli- 
cant climbed the five flights of stairs. At 
the top he met a man who asked: ‘ Were you 
looking for the Fat Man’s Club?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘The main office is on the first floor,’ the 
man said. ‘Your application is rejected. 
We receive no man who can climb five 
flights of stairs.’’’—Kansas City Star. 





He Knew.—‘The Malays have a queer 
marriage custom,’’ remarked the traveler. 
“The groom holds his nose against a small 
cylindrical object. I couldn’t quite make 
out what it was ; 

“A grindstone, probably,” 
Grouch.—Kansas City Times. 





interposed Mr. 


Explained.—Two ladies, previously un- 
acquainted, were conversing at a reception. 
After a few conventional remarks, the young- 
er exclaimed: 

“T can not think what has upset that tall, 
blond man over there. He was so attentive 
a little while ago, but he won’t look at me 
now.” 

“ Perhaps,”’ 
come in. 
torial. 


said the other, “he saw me 
He’s my husband.’’—Penny Pic- 





His Only Hope.—The doctor stood by the 
bedside, and looked gravely down at the 
sick man. 

“T can not hide from you the fact that 
you are very ill,” he said. “Is there any 
one you would like to see?”’ 

“Yes,” said the sufferer faintly. 

“Who is it?” 

“ Another doctor.’ —J udge. 





A Triumph.—“ Was Helen’s marriage a 
success?” 





“Goodness, yes. Why, she is going to 
marry a nobleman on the alimony.” —Judge. 
Generous.—GranpMa—“ Johnny, I have 


discovered that you have taken more maple- 
sugar than I gave you.” 

JoHnny—“ Yes, Grandma, I’ve been ma- 
king believe there was another little boy 
spending the day with me.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





Shady.—Hr—‘“ Don’t you think she has 
rather a good complexion?” 

SHe—“It strikes me as being just a trifle 
too impressionistic.’’—Scribner’s. 





One of the Six Best.—‘“‘ John, whatever in- 
duced you to buy a house in this forsaken 
region?” 

“One of the best men in the business.’’— 
Life. 
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Ie Slik 

Men’s ,silk ,Hose 
Here’s an offer hard to beat. Send 
$1.00 and get three pairs of guaran- § 
teed silk plated hoseandecatalogof F 
underweir. Whenordering state f 
size and color. You save money f 
when you buy direct from the mill. 

Our Euclid Brand of Avenue Quality 
underwearand hosiery is guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Euclid Knitting Mills, 2175 East | 
85th St., Cleveland, Ohio 















“The Domestic Blunders of Women” 


A ‘‘Mere Man’ undertakes to point out plainly t 
women their costly mistakes in managing the home, 
children, servants, purchasing, etc., and proposes a 
wise remedy - Business Methods for the Home. $1 5 arg 
paid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 


The film’s 
the thing. 


Upon the film depends the 
picture. 

Camera and lens play their 
part, but most important to 
the success of your summer's 
pictures is the film. 

Safeguard your results by 
insisting on the genuine 
Kodak film—the orthochro- 
matic, non-curling, depend- 
able kind—the kind that has 
the Kodak experience, and 
facilities and reputation 
behind it. 

Uf it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 

At all KODAK dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


—_———s 
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The Champion.—Iratre Visiror—‘‘I call 
this a downright fraud! You advertise on 
your bills, ‘ The Most Remarkable Dwarf in 
the World,’ and he turns out to be 5 feet 
5 inches high.” 

BLAND SHowMAN—‘“ Exactly so, © sir. 
That’s just what’s so remarkable about him. 
He’s the tallest dwarf on record.” —Tit-Bits. 





The Last .Straw.—OLp Money (dying): 
“[’'m afraid I’ve been a brute to you some- 
times, dear.” 

Young Wire—“Oh, never. mind that, 
darling; I’ll always remember how very 
kind you were when you left me.’’—Sidney 
Bulletin. 





No Wonder.—Mrs. Baye—‘She is simply 
mad on the subject of germs, and sterilizes 
or filters everything in the house.” 

“How does she get along with her family?” 

“Oh, even her relations are strained.’”’— 
Tit-Bits. 





The Only Way Out.—Perrer (sent for the 
milk)—‘“‘ Oh, mercy, I’ve drunk too much of 
it! What shall we do?” 

§maLt BRoTHER—“ Easy. 
jug.” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


We'll drop the 





Making it Right—The check which the 
comely young German woman handed in at 
the window of a Walnut Street savings fund 
bank the other day was made payable to 
Gretchen H. Schmidt, and she had indorsed 
it simply Gretchen Schmidt. The man at 
the receiving teller’s window called her back 
to rectify the mistake just as she was turning 
away. 

“You don’t deposit this quite this way,” he 
explained. “See, you have forgotten the H.”’ 

The young woman looked at her check and 
then blushed a rosy red. 

“Ach, so I haf,’’ she murmured, and wrote 
hurriedly : 

“Age 23.” —Philadelphia Times. 





Nothing in It.—“I regard conversation as 
a gift,” remarked the studious woman. 

“Tt usually is,” replied MissCayenne. “If 
people had to pay for it there would be much 
less of it.”—Washington Star. 





First Weighed.—Tur MarKeTeR—“ Aren’t 
you wasting a good deal of that steak in 
trimming it?”’ 

Tue Burcuer—‘“No, ma’am: I weighed 
it first.” —Toledo Blade. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 


May 28.—The port of Savannah is blockaded. 


May 29.—President Jefferson Davis enters Riche | 


mond amid enthusiastic demonstrations. 


May 30.—General Butler is instructed to retain 


and employ fugitive slaves entering the lines. 
The Union forces occupy Grafton, Va. 





May 31—The Un‘on gunboats Freeborn and An- | 


nacosta exchange shots with the Confederate 


fortifications at Acquia Creek on the Potomac, | 


but are driven off. 


June 1.—Union gunboats resume the engagement 


With the shore batteries at Acquia Creek with- | 


out decisive results on either side. 


Skirmishes take place near Fairfax Court House, 
illiamsport and Arlington Mills 


June 3.—S soe! 
ety enator Stephen A. Douglas dies in 


A slight engagement occurs at Phillippi, result- 
ing in favor of the Union forces. 42 
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What's the use of running downstairs 
and turning on the gas in the water 
heater when there's water pressure 
in the pipes th.t might just as well 
do it or you? And what's the use 
of lighting a match every time you 
want hot watcr when a little pilot 
- willdoit for you atthe expense 
of 10 cents a weeK? That is the whole 
secret of the hen you 
open any hot water faucet in the 
house the water pressure operates a 
valve which turns onthe gas, anda 
pilot light lights the burners. When 
you close the faucet the pressure 
valve closes and out goes the gas. 
Besides this, there is a temperature 
regulator which prevents burning 
any more gas than is necessary. 
When the water begins to get too 
ot, a th auto- 
matically shuts off the gas, and as it 
begins to cool, turns it on again, 
so you are actually burning only 
enough to maintain an even t 
ature of water. 
The RUUD may be attached to 
the gas and water pipes already in- 
stalled and after it is conne re- 
quires no attention whatever. 








The 





Standard Dwelling Size 
Pacific Coast, $115 
Delivered 


Heat a Tankful 
- for a Cupful 
of Hot Water 


The only economical way to 
heat water is to heat it as it 
flows, and the only convenient 
way is to turn the faucet with- 
out any preliminaries. 


RUUD AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATER pro- 
vides this economy and con- 
venience together with the 
luxury of unlimited hot water. 
With the RUUD in the cellar, if you 
want a cupful of hot water for shaving, 


turn the faucet and you will get it. 
very act of turning the faucet lights the 
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The 


gas burners in the RUUD, 
and the water is heated as 
it flows through its copper 
coils. Turning off the faucet 
shuts off the gas. This is true 
of every hot water faucet in 
the house. The supply is 
inexhaustible and no more 
water is heated than is act- 
ually used. 

We explain how the RUUD 
works in another column. But 
the way to really appreciate 
its wonderful simplicity is to 
see it work. 

Look in the telephone book and 
see if we have a branch in your 
town—if not, you will be able to 
see it in actual operation at the 
offices of the gas company or 


dealer. Send for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices in all the Principal Cities 








thoroughbred? 





Every inch of it! 











It’s the fastest stock car in the world. The 


$2,500 


has won more short and Jong races than any of them. 


$2,600 


Just as durable, 


just as reliable, just as magnificent in looks as in speed and power. 


Holder W orld’s Record of 40.22 seconds for 1 mile, stock, straightaway,W ilcox driving, 


Speedway model, certified under Reg. No. 311, Atlantic-P: 
NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 1018 East 22nd St., Indianapolis, 





lo Beach, March 30, 1981. 


Ind. 
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Leave your call with 





Seven Inches Tall 
Calls steadily for 5 minutes, intermitten:.y ,vr 10. 


EAVE your call with Big 

Ben and sleep soundly, 

trustingly, every minute of 
the night—he’]l call you on the dot 
at any time you say. 


And if you roll over and try just 
one more nap, he’ll remind you 
gently that it’s breakfast time and 
keep on calling until you’re wide 
awake. 


There’s a feeling of bigness and 
strength about him, a peculiar glow 
of brightness and cheer that is 
strangely novel about an alarm 
clock. 


It's a great clock for particular 

*housekeepers and exacting business 
men, for all who’ve got to get up 
in time and live on time. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois. 


The Handy Cyclopedia 
of Business 


Thousands of business men find it an every- 
day necessity. Let us send you one for a 
free examination and trial. Put it on your 
desk, within arm’s reach, and see how many 
times you will have occasion to consult it. 














It is practically an inventory of business, law 
and conditions. It was compiled by Harrie 
Goldman, a well known accountant and auditor, 
especially for the business man who wants to be 
well informed, but who hasn’t the time to search 
through several bulky volumes to find the in- 
formation he wants. 


We will make you this special offer: 


If you will send in your order before June lst, 
we will send you this book prepaid for $2.50. 
The regular price is $5.00. Address 


Audit Company of America 


313 Carlisle Bldg. Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 12.—Fourteen airships take part in the Par- 
liamentary Aerial Defense Committee’s flights 
at London, England. 


May 13.—Dominico da Gama is named by Brazil 
as Ambassador to the United States. 

May 14.—The German_Emperor and Empress 
arrive at Sheerness, England, on the imperial 
yacht Hohenzollern. 


May 15.—Prince Lidji Jeassu, Menelek’s grand- 
son, is proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia. 
General Madero and Judge Carbajal go into con- 
ference at Juarez, Mexico, to consider peace 
proposals submitted by the env oy of Diaz. 


May 15.—Count Zeppelin’s sixth dirigible, the 
Deutschland, is wrecked while leaving its shed. 
Light passengers and a crew of four escape. 


Efforts to settle Copenhagen labor troubles have 
failed, and the employers serve notice that to- 
day 40,000 men will be locked out. 


May 17.—Peace in Mexico is virtually assured by 
the announcement in Mexico City that President 
D.az and Vice-President Diaz Corral will resign 
before June 1, and that Sefior de la Barra will 
become President ad interim, with Madero, the 
revolutionary leader, as his chief adviser. 

A full agreement is at last reached by the Ger- 
man-American potash committee. 


May 18.—Figures submitted in the House indicate 
that in the last three years nearly twice as many 
Japanese have left America as have entered this 
country, thus carrying out the purposes of the 
last peace treaty. 


The English Government is sharply criticized by 
the Earl of Selborne in the House of Lords for 
its attitude on Canadian Reciprocity with the 
United States. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


May 12.—Secretary of War Dickinson resigns, and 
President Taft immediately appoints Henry L. 
Stimson, the defeated Republican candidate for 
Governor in New York, to fill his place. Mr. 
Dickinson was the only Democrat in Mr. Taft’s 
Cabinet. 


May 14.—Postmaster General Hitchcock an- 
nounces the designation of forty-seven addi- 
tional postal savings depositories. 

May 15.—The Standard Oil Company l»ses its 
case before the United States Supreme Court, 
and must dissolve within six months. The 
opinion, as read by Chief Justice White, de- 
clares, however, that those trusts are unlawful 
only, which act in ‘‘unreasonable”’ restraint of 
trade. Justice Harlan dissents st rongly on this 
point. 


The Supreme Court of the United States holds 
that Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison were erroneously sentenced to jail on 
a charge of contempt of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 


May 16.—The House passes a resolution prov i- 
ding for an investigation of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


May 17.—Three amendments to the Sherman 
antitrust fact are submitted in the Senate, all 
aiming to strengthen the point of law supposedly 
weakened by the Supreme Court’s decision. 

A committee is named by the House Democrats 
to investigate the Sugar Trust. 


Three officers of the Washington Metropolitan 
Club resign as a consequence of President Taft’s 
speech in which the latter took occasion to 
criticize the * ‘blackballing”’ of prominent poli- 
ticians by ‘‘small”’ social factions. 


GENERAL 


May 14.—In a speech to the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen at Harrisburg, Pa., President 
Taft expresses the opinion that loyalty to the 
Government slfould prevent strikes among 
Government employees. 


May 15.—The United States Express Company 
begins suit in the United States Court at Tren- 
ton for $250,000 against Jersey City, alleging 
damage done during strike riots due to the negli- 
gence of the city. 


May 16—Stocks in Wall Street rise strongly in 
Tesponse to the ‘‘broad’’ ruling of the United 


States Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
decision. 
May 17.—Counsel for the packers in Chicago in- 


dicate their purpose of attacking the Sherman 
antitrust law as invalid, under the Standard 
Oil decision, because of its *‘ uncertainty.’ 

The demand of woman teachers in New York 
City for equal pay with men similarly employed 
is granted. Fourteen thousand are thus aftected. 


May 18.—The Illinois State Senate adopts reso- 
lutions requesting the United States Senate to 
reopen the Lorimer case. 

Governor Dix nominates Daniel F. Cohalan, the 
Tammany Hal! leader, as Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court to fill the vacancy left by 
United States Senator O’Gorman. tai stot 
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“THAT’S 
My Trunk! 
See the trade ak ne onthe top? It'sa 


G.&S. Neverbreak Trunk 


Been with me on many a trip. Good as new 
to-day. Not a crack in it, nor a broken 
edge, comer or lock. Holds a lot, too, fora 
‘steamer’ trunk. Get it aboard sure before 
we sail. I'd be lost without it.”” 
G. & S. Neverbreak Trunks = the 
travelers’ friend. Le! go unscathed thr 
many a battle with husky baggage - men. 
Strongly made throughout from selected stock. 
Utmost quality at any price you want to pay. 

Look for the trade mark on top near the 
lock and buy no trunk without it. It’s there 
for your protection and it stands for the b.s! 
there is in trunks. 

Write for “Cupid In A Trunk"’—a clever travel story 
in t bey containing 
G.&S. She i 
Trunks. We will 
tell you of the 

dealer who can fit 
you out. 
L. Goldsmith & Son 

3 Cherry Street 

Newark, 


The largest trunk 
factory in the world. 
Established in 1869. 
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Model No. 316 





Here’s a real cate 

razor —‘992,” = 
Torrey Special— RAZON 
built to meet MADE 
most exacting 

requirements 

and to make/ Un nic 
shaving a : oneal 


delight. 


pearl. Entire blade 
is finished with’ 
brilliant crocs 
polish, 






and mort 
die $4.00. Black 
* How to Shave. e .00. 
A booklet that ap- Rubber $3.50. = 
peals to the man razors $1.50 up. 


who appreciates postpaid if not at yout 


dealer's. 


tor the asking. THE J. R. TORREY RAZOA CH 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 


of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 





ies referred to this department will be answered only in 
the printed column, and, owing to hmited space, will be selected 
with a view to general interest. 





“1. B. D.,” Delavan, Wis.—‘‘In the sentence. 
‘We have your order for tall shipment,’ should the 
name of the season begin with a capital letter?’ 

The names of the seasons must begin with smal! 
letters. In this connection, capitals are used only 
in the figure of personification, as: ‘‘The passionate 
Summer’s dead.” 

“I, LC.” Addison, N. Y.—‘‘Kindly give 
the correct pronunciation of the name ‘D’Ar 


n’ as there seem to be various ways in which 
this word is pronounced ”’ 

There are two recognized pronunciations of 
this name: either the French dar’ta”nyan’ 
(all sounds of a as in art), or dar-ten’yan (e as in 
they). 

“E. M, H.,’”’ Attleborough, Mass.—‘‘ Please state 
whether it is correct to say ‘She is related to the 
Jacobs,’ or ‘the Jacobses’ (meaning more than one 
family of the name of Jacobs).”’ 

Goold Brown’s ‘‘ Grammar of English Grammars” 
contains the following rulings on this point: ‘‘When 
several persons of the same name are spoken of, 
the noun becomes in some degree common, and 
admits of the plural form and an article; as, the 
Stuarts, the Ca@sars. Proper names, when they 
form the plural, for the most part form it regularly, 
by assuming s or es according to the termination.”’ 
Therefore, ‘‘Jacobses”’ is the correct plural form. 

“C. H. B.,” Seattle, Wash.—‘‘Should the pres- 
ent or the past tense of the verb be used in the 
sentence, ‘Julius Cesar is (or was) the central 
figure of antiquity’ ?”’ 

As this sentence does not state a fact that 
telates to the present time, or is a general truth 
applicable to all times, the use of the present tense 
is not justifiable. ‘‘Past action or being” is ex- 
prest, and the past tense of the verb is required. 

“F. K. D.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘‘Altho the word 
‘prospect.ve’ is the word commonly used in the 
sense of ‘anticipated,’ would it be permissible to 
use the word ‘perspective’ in the sentence: ‘We 
are prepared to fill your perspective order’?”’ 

While it is a fact that at one time the word 
“perspective’’ could be used in the sense of ‘‘ pros- 
pective,” in present usage the terms are not in- 
terchangeable in any of their meanings, and 
“prospective” is the correct word to use in the 
sentence cited. It is derived from the Latin 
prospicio, to look forward. 

“BH. K.,” Texarkana, Tex.—'‘ Kindly give 
the authorship of the lines, ‘The mills of the gods 
grind slowly.’”’ 

The correct wording of these lines is as follows: 

“Tho the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small; 
Tho with patience He stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all.” 
The lines occur in Longfellow’s translation 


from the German of Friedrich von Logau. 
“L. C.,” Laurium, Mich.—‘‘Is ‘proved’ or 


‘proven’ the correct form of the past tense of the 
verb in the sentence, ‘It has been proved’? Are 
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buy for seasons to 


Electric dealer near you. 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee. 
Bufialo. 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Antwerp Berlin Johannesburg 








When you buy fan motors this summer, 


name Western Electric Company is on 
every fan you purchase. 
greatest fan efficiency. 

In every Western Electric fan you will find 
exclusive features of real value. 

All types and sizes for every commercial circuit. 


Inquire of your electrical supply dealer. 
Write us for descriptive booklet 
No. 8034, illustrating and describing our complete line of 
fans for every cooling and ventilating purpose. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
Equipment for Every Electrical 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 ‘‘ Bell’’ Telephones 





come. Be sure the 


It stands for 


There is a Western- 


Need 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 


Saint Louis, 
Kansas City, 


enver, Seattle, 
Dallas, Salt LakeCity, 
Omaha. Portland. 
Vancouver London Paris 
Sydney Tokyo 











Sanitary Steel Desy for Office or Home. 
Top of quartered oak 26x42-in, All 
steel parts finished to match the top. 
The best desk made. 2 drawers $9; 
4 drawers 11.55. Send forCirculay 
Columbia School Supply Co Indianapoiis. 





“pr” 


Chairs & Tricycles 
For Invalids and Cripples 
Uf Worthington Co. 


Gy 409 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


















both forms correct? ” 

The simple past tense of this verb has only one 
form, proved. The past participle may be either 
proved or proven, but in regard to the latter, the 
STANDARD Dictionary states (p. 1436, col. 1) that 
it “is an irregular form, confined chiefly to law 
courts and documents.” 





Cause Enough.—“ You think she will marry 
again?” 
“I consider it probable. Her late hus- 
left some tobacco coupons, but not 
enough to get anything with.’—Washington 
Herald. 


No Improvements. — Jounny — “They’re 
makin’ shingles out o’ cement nowadays.” 

Dickey—“I don’t mind that so much, 
but if maw ever gets a pair o’ cement slippers 
I'm goin’ to run away!”—Brooklyn Life. 








j What’s the 


years. 
curtain. 


Vermin 
“You might be interested in the successful drafts an 
way in which the International Sanitary Hover 
acted. We had a late hatch in August of forty- 
two chicks, and it is with pleasure that I state 
that today (Sept. 22) we have the same number 
living. (Signed) J. H. HALLOCK, 


Pine Top Poultry Farm, Hartwood, N. Y. 


hovers. 








and chicks do not pile in the center. 
has a chance under this hover. 
Pf gesees lice-proof, dirt-proof. Steady hen heat, without 


use hatching chicks if you 
can’t raise ’em? 


The International Sanitary Hover is essential to successful brood- 
ing of chickens. It is indispensable to the farmer with a few chicks 
or to the poultry man with thousands to raise. Both give testimony 
to the wonderful results attained with this hover. 
with your old equipment and take any chances this year. 

This nearest to nature hover—the International 
Sanitary —is built entirely of metal, and will last 20 
The hover heat from above is greatest near hover 


Don’t continue 


CONSEQUENTLY NO CROWDING, 
Every chick 


no possibility of foul air, gases or smoke getting to 


chicks. No expensive brooder equipment necessary with these 
Can be set in barn, box—anywhere. 


Write today for Hover catalogue and convincing testimonials. 
INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
B 


ox 33, Browns Mills, N. J. 
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The Safest Bond 
in Its Class 


When you invest $100, $500 or $1,000 
in the 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds of the 
New York Real Estate Security Com- 
pany, your principal and interest are 
secured by a Trust Mortgage. Your 
money cannot be used for any other 
purpose than investment by the Com- 
pany in the best of mortgages or the 
highest charact :r of real estate. You 
are charged with no expense for handling 
the investment—THE 6% IS CLEAR 
INCOME. 

The business of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company is adminis- 
tered with one purpose in view—the safety 
of the bondholder. Its present large hold- 
ings and those it may acquire will be 
maintained to secure firmly its obligations. 


The Company’s 6% Gold Mortgage 
Bonds are a reliable investment, and 
have a LIBERAL CASH VALUE dur- 
ing their earning period. 


New York Real Estate 
Security Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 

Assets - $10,000,000.00 

Capital - $3,950,000.00 


Write for Circular “‘L. D.” 
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REVIVAL IN THE BOND MARKET 


EFORE the Standard Oil decision was 
announced, on Monday, May 15, finan- 
cial interests had taken much heart over the 
revival of activity in the bond market. This 
had _ been notable that The Financial 
World referred to it as “a most gratifying 
outcome of the long period of dullness,” and 
declared it to be of “ vast significance.’’ For 
quite two years the market for bonds had 
been in a more or less unsatisfactory state, 
capital having become timid and gone into 
hiding under the pressure of muck-raking, 
corporation-baiting, and unfriendly legis- 
lation. The writer attributed the change 
on the pari of investors to a realization that 
the agitation against corporations, even tho 
it should be continued, would now be merely 
thrashing over old straw, a process which 
could work only slight harm. 

Good judges of the bond market during 
the first two weeks in May declared em- 
phatically that the basis of a broad and 
sound market had then been laid and that 
the year 1911 would prove “to be a banner 
year in the investment market.’”’ Even tho 
the outlook for trade was for dulness, this 
would lead rather to optimism than to the 
contrary in its influence on the bond market. 
A considerable part of the country has for 
some time been saving money, so that the 
store of savings awaiting investments has 
now become very large. 

The Wall Street Journal found among 
financial men signs of “a big bond market 
within the next eighteen months.” It be- 
lieved that a broad movement in bonds was 
about to set in; it would begin within one 
or two months from now. Financing of 
considerable proportions was already im- 


SO 











4% to 6% ON YOUR SAVINGS 


We deal solely in highest grade Municipal Bonds, 
the safest high rate investment. 


Write today for our select list. 
ULEN & CO., Bankers 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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Margin of Safety 
in Investments 


The wise investment of money is not 
simply a question of safety; nor, on the 
other hand, is it merely a matter of income. 
It is in reality a combination of the two. 

While it is impossible to present any fixed 
rule, it is generally laid down by experts as 
an axiom that when a bond issue represents 
from one-half to one-third the true value of 
a property mortgaged, then the margin of 
security is ample. 

If, moreover, the income applicable to 
interest charges on a given bond issue is 
from two to three times the annual require- 
ment, then the margin of earnings is ample. 

If, in addition, the bonds yield approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, and have a reasonably 
broad market, then they combine : 


1. Safety as to principal. 
2. Liberality of income. 

3. Convertibility into cash, 
4, Opportunity for profit. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 462, 
** Investment Securities "’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Albany Boston Chicago 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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pending, in consequence of this new con- 
fidence, so that the market within a few 
weeks would be called upon to take a num- 
ber of large issues put out by corporations. 

Writers in the New York Evening Post 
made similar reports of conditions. One 
of them declared that the improvement in 
bonds was “the best thing that could have 
happened,” inasmuch as it provides an ex- 
ample of financial confidence in a quarter 
where lack of it had long been “the most 
disquieting symptom of the day.” The 
bond activity had been notable for the rise 
in quotations for high-grade investment 
issues, such as savings-banks hold in great 
quantities. This fact was cited as a most 
gratifying one, inasmuch as it would tend to 
relieve savings-banks from the embarrassing 
situation which had confronted them for many 
months—in that low prices for bonds had 
seriously diminished their surplus and hence 
had imposed upon them the necessity for a 
reduction in their rates of interest to de- 
positors. The writer remarked: “The bal- 
ance sheets of the trust companies and 
savings-banks will wear a different aspect 
after a rise in values such as occurred on the 
bond market.” In the same paper a writer 
said: 


‘“Whatever is to be the immediate out- 
come of the movement, it is natural that 
people should ask the meaning of this 
week’s phenomena. There are four rather 
different deductions which are drawn. Every 
one recognizes, first, that the new turn in 





grave problem created by the deadlogk 
market for new corporation loans, exacthy 
a year ago. Many very capable observe 
also, have long contended that the way 4 
real financial recovery always is and alwys 




























must be paved by such a bond marke of 
Against these two optimistic  infereng Be 
stand two other familiar beliefs—one, tha tr 
such a bond-market movement means tly 
flight of capital to a place of safety; th iss 
other, that the surplus funds, even of by th 
ness men, are going into bonds because y se 
profit is visible for it elsewhere. ha 
‘All four contentions have a solid bags th 
A year ago this month, the home inyeg. ca 
ment market had certainly shut down q ci 
new corporation borrowings. Railways «& 
pecially, which were under contract. for m 
expenditure, had reached a _ distresgj ae 
situation. It was relieved only thro ai 
placing our railway loans abroad at ex. a 
bitant prices, and that recourse had it e 
limit. The change to a situation wher 
bond issues of the sort are in high demanj 
on domestic markets, means an absolut " 
volte-face in this part of the situation. Pi 


“Tt is also true that real financial recovery 
after prolonged industrial depression hy 
never begun except under just these ay 
pices. This was so in 1897 and 1898, andi 
was so again in 1904 and 1905. The abseng 
of a sustained bond market movement ¢ 
the sort in 1908 was one ground for th 
skepticism, in experienced quarters, ove 
that year’s revival, and the reason for it 
lack of such a bond market was the wholly 
premature diversion of capital into g 
lative stocks. The markets have mania 
had enough of experience.” ; 





As to the tangible benefits which woul 
follow this revival in the market for invest 
ment bonds, the writer cited as a conspicud 
result the placing by railway management) 
of long-deferred loans for improvement 
and equipment. Orders from railway com 
panies had been for many months extremely 
few, and hence a most serious influence had 
been exerted on the steel and other trade, 
An example of the restraint exercised by 
these companies was offered in the case d 
the Erie. Just after a recent director 
meeting a member of the board, when askel 
if large appropriations for improvement 
had been made, replied that this was “no 
time for starting new work’’; the compaly 
that day “had merely whitewashed the 
fence.” President Underwood, of the Er 
made the following statement: 


















































‘The obvious trouble with things now 
that the man who has money is not willing 
to risk it} and the man who has nothing ® 
beginning to save. Back of other causé 
the real reason for stagnation is to be fo 
in the withdrawal of the railroads from th 
supply markets and their reluctance to 
gin any construction. I don’t mean to sf 
that this country turns around the railroad 
but when they are not spending money there 
are few lines that are not affected sooner # 
later. The Erie has plans for big expe 
ditures, but they will not be authorized until 
conditions are better. 

“People say that the railroads can nd 
go on this way forever, and that orders whic 
are not placed with the steel companies 
the equipment-makers, the contractors, 
others now, must accumulate until they a% 
given out. To which I say that I can no 
wear this suit of clothes forever, but if 
could not afford another one, I could make 
this last for three years, and, if necessaly i 
it could be patched through another yeah 











events goes far toward solving the very 
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The tailor would not get much comfott 
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Proved 
Investments 


Weare offering at this time a number 
of repurchases from First Mortgage 
Bond Issues marketed by us some 
time ago. 

In each instance the original bond 
issue has been materially reduced 
through the operation of our plan of 
serial payments, the margin of security 
has been correspondingly increased and 
the ability of the borrower to take 
care of the interest and maturing prin- 
cipal has been proved. 

These bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on valuable properties, are 
in each case protected by excellent 
and uniform earnings and the manage- 
ments of the various companies are 
experienced and conservative. 

We commend these bonds to in- 
yestors requiring a seasoned investment 
paying from S$ to 6 per cent. 


Ask for Circular No. 732 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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SAFETY combined 
‘Ss INTEREST vinous 


GOLD BONDS 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER INVESTMENT 
FOR SOME OF YOUR SURPLUS MONEY! 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Write for booklet G 
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Diversified Investment 


This Company suggests to careful 
investors the advisability of dividing 
their funds among bonds of various 
classes, in this way obtaining a well 
diversified investment. Investments 
made in this manner will possess the 
individual qualities of the respective 
classes in combination, thus making 
the investment well balanced. For 
instance we own and offer a 5% rail- 
toad bond, a 6% short term note, a 
4%% equipment bond and a 6% in- 
dustrial bond netting at present prizes 


An Average Yield of 
Over 5.35% 


We will furnish particulars of these 
on request. 


Ask for our Circular D 144. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus $23,000, 000° 
eposits . . - 133,000,000 
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from the knowledge that in time the cloth 


| must wear out. 


“That is the case of the railroads. They 
are patching where such work is needed, but 
they are not getting measured for new 
clothes.” 


HELPS TO STABILITY IN DIVIDENDS 


In a former issue of this paper figures were 
presented to show why railroads like the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central, whose 
main lines seemed about to earn less in net 
than the amount of their dividend require- 
ments, were nevertheless able to pay divi- 
dends, this being because of income de- 
rived from subsidiary or controlled lines. 
Similar conditions exist with what are 
known as the Hill roads, and especially the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern. The 
Wall Street Journal points out that the 
stability of dividends from these lines is 
partly due to the subsidiary roads, both 
properties having “valuable claims on sur- 
plus earnings of other companies.”” Should 
either road fail to earn its 7-per-cent. divi- 
dend this year, “it would be an easy matter 
to bring up the surplus by calling on the 
Burlington for an extra payment.” More- 
over, the North Bank Road is “a potential 
source of other income.’ Still other sources 
of profit exist. The Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern will earn their dividends 
this year only by narrow margins, provided 
the last four months of the fiscal year should 
average up about as well as the eight months 
already reported on. The writer adds: 


“The Burlington, judging by its perform- 
ance so far this year, will earn between $7,- 
000,000 and $7,500,000 above its 8-per-cent. 
dividend. This is inclusive of the sums 
spent for betterments, which, in view of 
the liberal maintenance the Burlington has 
received out of current earnings, may be 
considered an equity of the stock. The 
controlling roads have not called on the Bur- 
lington for an extra dividend since the 6- 
per-cent. extra of 1907, but it is likely that 
in the event of failure to earn sufficient sur- 
plus to maintain their established rates 
they would call on the subsidiary for a sub- 
stantial extra payment. 

‘The Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern also have a possible ‘melon’ in the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. This new 
line promises to earn about $1,700,000 net 
this year, against which there are no fixt 
charges. Both roads have a right to con- 
siderably more than this for interest on money 
they advanced to construct the North Bank, 
but it is not probable that they will collect 
it until the new road has become more 
firmly established. 

‘The Northern Pacific has also a valuable 
asset in the Northwestern Improvement 
Co., a subsidiary dealing in lands, coal, irri- 
gation rights, ete. It is impossible to learn 
what the profits of this company are, but 
in 1908 it declared a dividend of $17,453,000, 
equivalent to 11.26 per cent. on the Northern 
Pacific stock then outstanding, which was 
understood to have been the accumulation 
of about ten years. There must be several 
million dollars of undistributed profits in 
this subsidiary now. 


DIVIDENDS ON INDUSTRIALS 


In a recent issue of The Wall Street Journal 
was printed an article on industrial common 
stocks, showing the amounts available for 
dividends after proper deductions, depre- 
ciations and betterments, as well as the per- 
centages earned on the common during the 
past year, as compared with 1909. With 
few exceptions, the statement shows that 
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The Safest Bond 


The safest bond for the large or small 
investor to purchase is ore which has been 
subjected to the most rigorous examina- 
tion and searching investigation. Such 
examination must be made by experts 
trained by long experience. The legality 
of the bond issue, the earning power of 
the property, engineering features, and all 
other factors which establish the safety of 
the security, must be determined beyond 
question. Owing to the expense and 
technical training involved it is imprac- 
ticable for individual investors to conduct 
such an examination. 





It is this expert service which a conser- 
vative bond house performs asa protection 
to its clients and itself. 


As an evidence of the careful examina- 
tion made by this house before its pur- 
chase of securities for sale to its clients, 
attention is called to the fact that— 


Since the organization of the house 
there has never been a day’s delay in 
the payment of either principal or in- 
terest on any bond it has brought out. 


We shall be pleased to suggest to prospective 
investors a list of bonds suiting their particular 
needs — such selection comprising bonds of $100, 
$500 and $1000 denominations, the principal 
maturing at various dates as may be desired from 
1 to 49 years. These bonds yield from 


5% to 6% Interest 


Special descriptive circulars and other literature will 
be mailed to investors upon request. Send also for 

“¢10oo Bonds”—now in its third edition. For con- 
venience address Dept. F, 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
First National Bank Bldg. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
37 Wall Street Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
15 Congress St. 











Confidence is Based on Knowledge 


We know of certain bonds that are paying 
a much higher interest than the ones that 
you are now familiar with—from 4% to 
6%,—because your knowledge and your 
neighbor's knowledge does not include them. 
If the world at large knew them as well as 
we do, they would sell at a higher price, 


and the yield from them would con- 
sequently be smaller. It is all a matter of 
confidence based on knowledge. Offer- 


ings of bonds on request. 
Ask for latest price list No. D-58. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


New York _ Philadelphia Chi 
49WallSt. 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Meaiee St. on ‘Cabforase’ St. 
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Protect 
the inner 
tube 


As long as the 
inner tube is 
strong and inflated 
you have no tire 
troubles nor anx- 
jety on the road. wtsurbing tine nat 
Waban Webbing—a heavy woven webbing } 
placed between inner tube and casing—takes and 
turns nails or other objects that pierce the shoe. 
Puncture is practically impossible under all con- 


ditions of use. The added strength reduces the 
possibility of blow-outs. 


Waban Webbing 
BULLET PROOF 


has no bias places to pinch—will not heat—con- 
forms to shape of tire. It gives protection where 
it isneeded. Easily inserted in a few minutes. 


PRICES, delivered to any address, 
(for one tire): 


28x83 or 33 


charges prepaid 


Waban Webbing Co. 
207 Essex St., Boston, 
Sold in Kansas City by Automobile Tire & Velonsdeing Works. 








Lc N Your Own Vegetables and Fruit 


My formulas teil you how. My Canning 
Outfits cost little. Are easily operated. 
Cook the fruit, sot the cook. C an, in either 
glass or tin, your own fresh, pure, ‘tree-from 
acid fruit and vegetables at less cost than 
you can buy inferior goods. Catalogue free. 
F.S. Stahl, Box 422-K, Quincy, Ill. 
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|a greater extent than in the previous year.”’ 


Among the corporations included in the state- 
ment are the following: 


Earnings on Com- 
mon stock 
1910 1909 
.10 7 a 


Surplus 
for divs. 
1910 

7a $2,907,874 
7.3! 6 o§ 1,397, 
4.089. 7 


aS 
- 


2,084,758 
4,872,335 
7,046,278 
29,756,658 
3,456,646 
5,963 ,968 
1, 700,482 


a100 


2 


SD Or OST Ob to Te os 
ind sat er ote: na0do bo Se 
or 


Pim OND NTN Re 
toe 569 e7 


Am. Wool... 
Amal. : 
Dia. Match .. 
Gen. Chem. .. 
Lack. Stl. .. 
Nat. Bis. 

Sp eS & 

P. S. Car.. 
Pull. Co. 

a I. & 38. 
U.S. Rub.. 
Va. Cc. Ch 


a! 
— 


1,568,366 
13,933,498 
1,233,120 
5,535,163 
4,356,620 


—- 


49%; 
03% 
1.50% 


S 


These figures, it will be noted, refer to the 
common stocks. In another issue the same 
newspaper printed a table showing the in- 
come available for dividends on preferred 
stocks during past years, after allowances 
had been made for deductions, ete. The 
table shows “considerable improvement in 
yield in certain lines of industry.” Where 
declines were shown they occur in railway 
equipment companies where the percentages 
earned were “much below the more favor- 
able business years of 1906 and 1907.” 
Following are items from the table: 

1910 
15.22 


1909" 1907 
43:72 11.71 


Am. Agr. Ch. 
Amer. Can. 
Am. C. & Fy. 
Am. Cot. Oil 
Am. Ice 
Amer. Loco 
Am. Shipbld 
Am. Sm. & R 
Fg Tobacco 
m. Woolen : 
| Bethle. SS aes : 
| Gen’l Chem. 


Om 


ters 
Noor weal 





tomboy 


Mass | Har-Walker _...... 8.5: 


| Inter. Paper 

| Inter. Nickel 

Inter. Silver 

im: BOSOM Pe... oss 
Mackay Co. 

Nat. Biscuit 

Nat’l Lead 

Pullman 

Pr. Steel Car 


11.6 
12.28 
11.6 


) 
s 








The Early Summer Vacation 


Perhaps you’ ve got to take your vacation 
early because the *‘man higher up”? will 
be away later. Don’t let this worry you, 
for all nature is at her best in early summer. 
Just be careful in deciding where to go— 
choose a place high up in the mountains, 
where there are both water and woods, and 
you'll have the best outing of your life. 

EAGLES MERE is the ideal vacation 
place for folks who live in New York, 
Pennsylvania,-New Jersey, Maryland, Del- 
aware and the District of Columbia. This 
famous mountain resort is different from 
any other vacation center. The finest 
bathing in America. 


EAGLES MERE is at its best in late 
June and early July. Write us today for booklet 
telling what some New York and Washington 
folks found at Eagles Mere last June. 








EAGLES MERE PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
Digest Building, Harrisburg, Pa. | 


s. eS 
124.26 
ae 

eae re. 30 


Re 
U. 
U. 
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I 
Ss. 
Va-C ‘a Cc he m. 
West A. B. 
* Nine months. 


HINTS TO INVESTORS 


A department in The Wall Street Journal 
is devoted to answering questions from in- 
vestors as to stocks and bonds worthy of 
their attention. This financial newspaper is 
conducted on a high and conservative plane. 
Its answers are based on long experience 
and close observation. They are given, 
moreover, with the sole desire to promote 
the interests of readers. In a recent issue 
an investor, having in mind the stagnation 
in the market which prevailed before the 
Supreme Court decision affecting Standard 
Oil, desired the editor to name “six of the 
best grade of standard railroad stocks for 
safety of principal, security of dividend, 
and affording, in due time, better prices.” 
The correspondent also desired the editor 
to name “six of the lower-priced rails afford- 
ing the same protection and_ possibilities, 
and six industrials, both preferred and 
common.” 

In his reply the editor remarks that any 
| selection he might make of six stocks ‘‘ would 


| be purely arbitrary,”’ since it would eliminate 
; 
| 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


May 27, 19) 





— 


J. Prentice Kellogg Me 
Frederic Gallatin, Jr. 
Chas. H. Blair, Jr. 





mbers 7. Geo. P. Schmidt 
the New Yor' Albert 
Stock es Gallatin’ 


E do not offer any 
particular securities, 
but buy and sell for cus- 
tomers on commission only, 
and our study and expe- 
rience qualify us to give in- 
telligent advice to investors. 
Our “ Special Inquiry ” for7s 
will facilitate the obtaining 
of information. 





QCHMIDT & (JALLATIN, 


111 Broadway 
New York 
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i 19 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
Large or Small 


Sums can be invested in the 6% Gold 
Coupon Bonds of this Com pany. The 
interest is payable by attached coupons. ff} 
First Mortgages on improved real estate 
are assigned to Trustee as security. 


Write for booklet **B.”’ 


THE TROPICAL BUILDING & 
INVESTMENT CO. 

















nel Scot oa Loo 
Accepted by the 
U.S. Government 


YUU NN 
BONDS === as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
are the only class we offer. Insteadof the 2 #the 
Postal Banks pay these 

ache will vield from 42%, Ain 
Write for FREE Circudar. mem LO ee 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, 0. 











Our 6% First Mot 


gages on Real Estat 
y O worth 3to5 times amount loaned. We collet, 
ent interest and actas your egent vrithout cif 
Yrs Experience. A DOLLAR 
heat $200 to $5,000. Write for list of offering. 
OR TRUST CO. Dept. L.D., Wichita. Ke 


Good as Gold rt Me 





ee 


d 10 Cents a f time buys 
ond . Day for a 


Two color ribbon, Tabt 
- every improves, 
One of the ‘Typewriters made- 
$60.00 is the price. Big Offers for Agents. on a 
Free on very easy conditions to anyone r| 
who will do us a slight service. Only a few minutes 


Fequired. ‘or Our Great Free Offer <23 ¢ 


a 
letter to us say—‘‘Mail me your Free Offer. card ede 
The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 147, Woodstock, Ilias 


Typewriter. 
=a lator, Back S 








Whitman Saddles 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are know 
the World over and ridden on by the most 
discriminating people. Comfort to 
horse and an elegant, secure seat to 
rider are special features of this famous 
saddle. We are the exclusive makers of “the 
WwW hitman and furnish complete £guestrian 


= 





Srom* Saddileto Spur.” Iliustrate Catalogue frtt. 
The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers Street, New York 








{ 50c per case of 6 giass stoppered bottles. 
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A DAINTY 
SHAPE 
No. 56. Knots 


are fine andbris- 
tles medium soft. 
Fits a small 
mouth. A perfect 
cleanser of the 
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THE BRUSH THAT 
“ - HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 
ana Any man or woman can find | 
| KLEANWELL the brush that suits among the 
IN, ten Brisco-Kleanwell shapes. 
Make your selection from our 





sample case at your dealer’s. | 


Sold in a Sealed Box | 
Make your little girl a present 
of a Dolly’s Kleanwell —a| 
| | tiny toothbrush. Sent on re- | 
ceipt of 4 cents. 


Brisco HAIR BRUSHES _ 


penetrate to the scalp. The finest of imported brushes. 
Made in all styles, woods and prices. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 42 W. 33d St., New York | 
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cy oS kind of glass or one | 
coupaalill style of globe won't | 
real estate jf do for all kinds of | 
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electric lighting, I 
make over three 
thousand styles. 

I make a lamp- 
chimney for every 
size burner. They 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








S Eoversant bear my name and 
security iB ore made of Macbeth “Pearl 
Deposits Glass” —not of window glass. 
f£the 2 #the 





They are tough—won’t break 
from heat—and make the lamp 
give its best light. 
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“quite a number entitled to be included.” 
In selecting stocks which conform to the 
correspondent’s requirements for the best 
grade, he mentions the following: Canadian 
Pacific; Union Pacific; Delaware and Hud- 
son; Pennsylvania; Louisville and Nashville; 
Northern Pacific; St. Paul; Chicago and 
Northwestern; Lehigh Valley and _ Illinois 
Central. 
slightly lower prices, as follows: Southern 
Pacific; Atlantic Coast Line; Atchison; 
Norfolk and Western 
and New York Central. 


names Denver & Rio Grande preferred; 


Chesapeake and Ohio and Brooklyn Rapid | ; 
Another low-priced, dividend-pay- | § 
ing, but speculative group he names as] ¢ 
follows: Southern Railway preferred; On-| § 


Transit. 


tario and Western and Colorado and South- 
ern Common. Of non-dividend-paying 
stocks, which promise to improve in the long 
future, he names Missouri Pacific, Erie first 
preferred; Kansas City Southern Common, 
and Missouri, Kansas & Texas Common. 


Of high-grade industrial preferred stocks he | ; 


mentions: United States Steel; Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical; National Biscuit; Inter- 
national Harvester; American Beet Sugar; 
American Locomotive, and Republic Iron 
and Steel. Of the dividend-paying indus- 
trial common stocks of the speculative class, 
he names: United States Steel; Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical and National Lead. 

Another correspondent inquired if it were 
not possible to buy, at the present time, 
“on a 6-per-cent. basis a standard railroad 
stock entitled to be considered a 
vestment.”’ 
quiry: 

“ Atchison yields 5.45 per cent.; Canadian 
Pacific, 4.30 per cent.; St. Paul, 5.83 per cent.; 
Chicago & Northwestern, 4.82 per cent.; 
Delaware & Hudson, 5.29 per cent.; Great 
Northern, 5.55 per cent.; Lehigh, 5.74 per 
cent.; New Haven, 5.55 per cent.; New York 
Central, 4.71 per cent.; Northern Pacific, 
5.64 per cent.; Norfolk & Western, 5.66 per 
cent.; Pennsylvania, 4.91 per cent.; Southern 
Pacific, 5.26 per cent.; Union Pacific, 5.68 
per cent.; Illinois Central, 5.14 per cent.; 
Atlantic Coast Line, 4.91 per cent.; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 5.76 per cent. The average 
of these seventeen standard stocks is 5.3 per 
cent. Going into a lower group, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit can be purchased to return 
6.41 per cent., Chesapeake & Ohio, 6.25 
per cent., and Denver & Rio Grande, 7.81 per 
cent.; but these issues are not entitled to the 
same high rank as the former group.” 


Still another correspondent asked for an 
opinion of several railway properties “for 
a business man’s speculative investment for 
a hold of from one to two years.’’ He de- 
sired to know if “these stocks were reason- 
ably safe from receiverships, and the order 
of their merit as to earnings and prospects.” 
The editor replied that the railroad preferred 
stocks mentioned make “fairly good specu- 
lative propositions for business men and 
some of them have considerable investment 
value.” He adds in detail: 


“Of the four, Denver & Rio Grande is 











The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical dure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
Physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Of still lower-priced | § 
“and much more speculative stocks,’ he| ; 
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% No Spiral Springs No Solder Joints 
{ No Hinges No Bother 
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Krementz Bodkin-Glutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 











They go in and 


likea needle 
without 
marring 
the stiffest. 
shirt front old Like an anchor | 


See ar POSS 


So much easier to operate than any 
other studs for stiff bosom shirts, that 
there is absolutely no comparison. 
@ Made in all qualities from Krementz 
Quality Rolled Plate for ordinary 
wear, to the most expensive mother- 
of-pearl set with precious stones and | 
mounted in gold or platinum. 





~ Anew button or stud free in ex- 
Guarantee e change for every bodkin back that 


=. is broken from any cause. 


Dee 


Write for our booklet—‘‘Solid Facts’’ 
4 
4 


‘KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of the Famous Krementz Collar Button 
@ tof Chestnut St. NEWARK, N. J. 


Lec SsrSsoraescieascecese: 


Soa es 









Buy of your dealer 
a steel fishing rod with the 
word ‘‘BRISTOL’’ stamped on 
the reel seat, and he will give 
you a copy of the valuable cloth bound / 
—— book ** Tricksand Knacks of _—| 
Fishing’’ containing forty ; 
chapters of expert fishing ad- 
vice. The book is given free 
with every genuine ‘* BRIS- 
TOL’’ rod purchased during 
1911. Write for 

FREE CATALOGUE. Send 
dealer’s name. We will supply 
him with one book free for each 
** BRISTOL,’’ which he now has 
or buys during 1911. 

HORTON MFG. CO. 42 Horton Street 








TRICKS and 
KNACKS of } 
FISHING 


Bristol, Conn. 





The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- 
ous shades of meaning of words, and contains 
“all the living words in the English language.” 


“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer, 


We've a beautifully illustrated book that 
tells about the summer pleasures that 
await you on Cape Cod—the yachting, 
the bathing, the fishing, the golfing, and 
the social life. 

Before you decide where to go this 

summer, send for “ Quaint Cape 
Te Cod.” Its irée. 
Wie 
ph 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
Room 656 
co. South Station 

















Boston, Mass. 
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y 
We have given you the history of journalism, and its philosophy. From | "titled to preference. Its dividend record 
Gass is a long one, and it has paid regularly the wou 
now on we get down to a more intimate treatment of the subject— [5 per cent., to which it is entitled, since 1909, § tion 
° Sge ene . " ‘ The road owns the Western Pacific, which 
stories, specific conditions, abuses, all vibrant with a real interest to | has been built a relatively short time, and 
which has not yet established and demop- 
every man or woman who reads a newspaper. strated its earning power. The Denver TI 
guarantees the 5 yews a — Western on | 
Pacific bonds, and formerly there was ecop- 4 
4 ? ° - : 2 § 
“The American Newspaper,’ by Will Irwin siderable doubt and question as to whether -_ 
‘ i ’ cs upon the showing of its earnings it could pay ' fe 
ee Collier s The National Weekly both the Western Pacific interest and its |" 
: ? own preferred dividend. This doubt was it by 
not cleared up by the management, and expo 
the market value of the preferred stock was and 
ee consequently affected. However, it now $120, 
May 27—-The Advertising Influence seems that the road will have no trouble jn for t 
June 3—The Unhealthy Alliance ped oe heavy ie on the past But 
une'17—Our Kind of People ive years the average annual surplus avail- ; 
ya ly oie Foe a ae able for the preferred stock of the Denver es 
: has been equivalent to 7.5 per cent. on that 
July 8—The New Era issue. At this level the yield is approxi § “to 
July 22—The Voice of a Generation mately 7.2 per cent., which is attractive, that 
‘Southern Railway is just emerging from last § 
a rather serious stage of its financial history, It wo 
and dividends were resumed in February, to th 
when 1 per cent. was declared. The stock is of ot 
entitled to 5 per cent. annually, and it is = 
taken in certain quarters that the declara- iy th 
tion was quarterly, altho the directors did a® 
not state this specifically. If such is the case, J "Ul 
it puts the stock upon a 4-per-cent. basis, Jf timat 
and its yield is now a. little over 6 per cent. a tot 
The stock had a considerable rally on its tion j 
+ ee dividend prospects and discounted to some able { 
2 » degree the good news. However, even at | emp 
in the Sanctum, this level, it is a good speculation for a long | + 4 
from the issue pull. 
of May 27th “ Chicago & Alton preferred isa 4-per-cent, | ° “ 
issie which is quoted to yield 7.7 per cent. 
In the past five years the average annual 
surplus for the preferred was 6.9 per cent. 
The road paid dividends on the common Bra 
beginning in 1908 at the rate of 4 per cent., article 
but this was passed in August, 1910, on  §f gs sho 
account of the poor showing the road was i jor ths 
making. Physically, the Chicago & Alton fj, ¥-. 
is one of the best properties in this country, 1 . 
and has been well maintained, but its earning 9° a 
power certainly is not up to its capitalization. index: 
‘‘ Missouri, Kansas & Texas preferred pays been s 
4 per cent. and yields 6.2 per cent. In the ber we 
past five years the average annual surplus  § dicates 
was 12.5 per cent., but in the last fiscal year high po 
it was only 8.5 per cent. This stock seems § 190 , 
to be selling a trifle high, and the pros- May 1 
pects for appreciation in the immediate for i 
future are not good unless the road has a 
phenomenal increase in business which nae 
The wr 
Classified Columns || Classified Columns ]] = 
es j 
REAL ESTATE HELP WANTED INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES from t] 
NAGER -- 2 : 2 no 
To Rent or Sell 2b arzre | AUICHUEAY WaMMANACHN LAE | SEND FOR BOOKLET" adcunn| FOR, SALE_A wellinown pig il | ua 
bath and toilet. Beautiful location on hill. | ‘secure and direct field agents. Address in | fist Of Nirst Moreage Farm Loans mer ng | olen rasonable price ue oe the lov 
One hour out, Somerville, N. J. confidence, giving full particulars, Supscrip- a re ve asec ceataimmaten Te *arull pe sieunenk en student body of overa vy 
OWNER, 21-25 Jackson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. T1oN, 400 Studebaker Bldg., Chicago, Ill. LANDER & CO. Tine ‘orks, N.- hundred day and boarding pupils ; reputation record, 
SALESMEN WANTED —to sell trees | Capi ‘ ed in history of many years; ri ht of cer- tered 
TEN ACRES OF FRUIT LAND __| and plants. Free outfit. Commission paid | C2Pitaland surplus over $300,000. tification to Vassar, Smith and Wellesey; is yj, 
and tp, means independence ins few pears. | Gumed, Ne delivery on ola Wie | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | interested body of alumoz. | say Hye ing 
_— mon peng Poss ab pk aera ord =a for terms. Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. Patent your ideas. $8,500 offered for one in- | tion address Private School, care of Der cen’ 
Earth,” our land joumal, free. _Sea.| _MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT | vention. Book ‘ How to Obtain a Patent” | Literary Digest. 1902 
raves, Gen. Colonization Agent, A. T.& S$. | STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant and “What to Invent” sent free. Send rough FOR SALE at a sacrifice, the’ business and ’ 
. Ry., 1138 Railway Exchange, Chicago. work for you. Big pay. Send for free book- | Sketch forfree reportas to patentability. Pat- d will of O. Reich, deceased. Largest Present 
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revision, research. Write us your needs. | Write for list. FRANKLIN-INSTITUTE, | Reward Offers and for books of Great | °2! COPY; shasoaeee Dicwiatie follows: 
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by leading publishers. Mail MSS. today. 
LI RARY BURE NC. 





different make? 


AIL ORDER PLANS to keep our 


RL : f 3 : : ° patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT | EASY N t PLANS tf 
els Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia Pa | Mf uu,csiblish & special heading, of | KO INVENT, with valuable List of Inve. | factories busy, We furnish everthing, Las 
: - . : tions wanted, sent free. a C . . par 
advice anderiscism. Tiles ehapier heading, | buyers, and co cc © S8OMOPIE | DOLLARS offered for one invention,“ Pat- | SHY a yl Jou ate one Ost modem Pa 
oe tee meg . ’ ’| SAVE THE DEALER’S COMMISSION. | €nts secured by us advertised free in World’s Seucn statement: 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
315 E. 5th St. New Albany, Ind. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demandand good 
pay. Book Free. Ass’d M. P. Schools, Room 
920, Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago. 








Your 238,000 fellow readers among the busi- 
ness and professional men of the country 
represent a concentration of automobile pur- 
chasing power and abiiity. 

This is the Season for Sales. 

our car here. 


) Let us list 
Write for rates and particu- 


ars to 
Used Automobile Dept., The Literary Digest 





Progress; sample free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS &CO. Washington. 





PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free : ** What and How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 
Guide. Special offer. Highest references. 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C. 


t 

J..M. PEASE MFG. CO. y 
151 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., Buffalo, N. ¥- 
LEARN THE TRUTH about the @ i; 
order business before investing in ow Oe 
Wewill send our booklet,which givesvaluate 
information, free on request. H. STEM, 

114, Marion, Kentucky. 
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would justify the consideration of a declara- 
tion on the common stock.” 


PROSPERITY IN THE SOUTH 


The Financier of New York, commenting 
on the increase in our export trade, as 
shown by the Treasury Department for the 
seven months ending in January of this year, 
notes how large is the contribution made to 
it by the South. The total increase in our 
exports for this period was $172,000,000, 
and of that sum cotton is credited with 
$12,000,000, the total exports of cotton 
for the period having been $443,000,000. 
But the story of cotton does not tell the 
entire story of prosperity in the South. 
If to cotton be added tobacco, naval stores, 
cotton-seed products, ete., it.will be found 
that over 40 per cent. of our exports in the 
jast seven months were of Southern origin. 
It would not be possible to trace accurately 
to the points of production large quantities 
of other exported products, many of which 
were undoubtedly raised or manufactured 
in the South, but The Financier believes it 
would be within the bounds of truth to es- 
timate that these would make for the South 
a total percentage of nearly fifty. Atten- 
tion is called by the writer to the remark- 
able fact that a part of the country which 
comprizes at best not more than 25 per cent. 
of the population should be furnishing 50 
per cent. of our total exports. 


LOWER COMMODITY PRICES 


Bradstreet’s for May 13 prints its monthly 
artide on the course of commodity prices 
as shown on May 1. The index number 
for that date was $8.4586, a decline from April 
1 of.7of one per cent. Commodity prices 
colectedly were shown by this May 1 
index number to be “lower than they have 
been since July, 1909, when the index num- 
ber was $8.4573.”” The present number in- 
dicates a fall of 8.3 per cent. from the record 
high point, which was established on January, 
1910, and a decline of 6.4 per cent. from 
May 1 of last year. The index number 
for May 1 is, however, higher by 1.8 per 
tent. than it was on May 1, 1909, and higher 
ty 6.2 per cent. than it was on May 1, 1908. 
The writer adds: 


“It should be remembered, however, that 
pres in May three years ago were suffering 
tom the effects superinduced by the eco- 
lomic upheaval generated in October, 1907, 
and that they were, moreover, tending to 
the lowest recent level of which we have 
reord, $7.7227, which number was regis- 
tered on June 1, of 1908. By going back 
to May 1, 1907, when prices were very high, 
ve find that the level at that time was 5.3 
pet cent. above what it is‘now. On May 1, 


) Prices were 7.3 per cent. below the 
present level.”’ 


The groups of commodities employed to 
¢up the index number and their several 


“presentations in the table are given as 
follows: 


Jan. 1, May1, Apr. 1, 
1911 





" 1910 1910 1 
jpadstutts ---$0.1050 $0.0993 $0.0910 $0.0959 
Prenock -... —.4010 .4495 . 3860 .3665 
‘teed +++. 2.38577 2.3278 1.9597 1.9375 
a 695 1502 . 2160 . 2232 
atl €leather 1.2850 1.2250 1.0625 1 . 0650 
MS... 7333 2.6015 2.5151 2.5179 


Ruistores . 10938 10970 1662 1260 
Mo uaterials = .0827 .0890 .0783 0763 
Mowe drugs. .5958 15958 6180 6239 

weaneous . .4067 .3920 .3252 |3230 


ae $9.2310 $9.0635 $8.5223 $8.4586 
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O DIVIDENDS have 

O been paid for the 

past two years (quarterly) 

upon our Cumulative Preferred 

shares, which are a first lien 

upon all of our properties in 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon—in twelve young 
cities. These shares also are protected 
by a Sinking Fund deposit, with one of 
the strongest Trust Companies in Phila- 
delphia, of land contracts (bills receiv- 
able), in excess of the amount of Pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. Monthly 
cash payments received upon these 
contracts are held 7” trust for the pay- 
ment of dividends and ultimate liquida- 
tion—at the option of the investor— 
of our Preferred shares. We believe 
that this Trust Agreement makes our 
Preferred shares an absolutely safe 8% 
investment. Shares are $100 each. 


Address 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








TYPEWRITER 


- LET US 


‘ct. 9 DaysFree Trial 


YOU on 
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THIS L. C. SMITH 























N UNPARALELLED OFFER 
on one of the acknowledged 
leaders of visible typewriters. 


This guaranteed absolutely perfect 
machine—complete with Waterproof 
Cover, Tools, Instruction Book, etc.—§ 
not shopworn or damaged, but the choicest 
selections from a huge stock of accumulated 
typewriters— guaranteed to be like new— 
shipped direct to you for an absolutely Free 
Trial. Test it—examine it thoroughly. Then 
if you are not more than satisfied in every respect, or if forany reason whatever, youdo @ é 
not want to keep the machine, simply ship it right back at our expense. e 

If you want to keep the machine for yourown after @ AS 
If You Want to Keep It having had the Free’ Trial you may doso, on the F 
most liberal kind of an offer. About half regular retail price, and easy payments. ¢® , Ay 2° 


e 
* GE os 


$67.50 and on Easiest Payments 2" *:: 








os. A +o eS 

—— $5.00 a Month—No Interest—Free Trial First oo 889 ES = 

e PPS OSs 9 & 

No salesmen's commissions—you get the benefit of absolute net price. _@ Poe OS 


? Se ws 
You know the famous L. C. Smith—you know that no better machine .@.@ 5.2 3S 
is made—thousands of them are being sold every month at the regular retail price. "oO 

Now, if you act at once, you may secure one of these splendid machines for your own 
Sor almost half and on terms so very easy that you simply cannot afford to try to do 
without a typewriter of your own another day. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 2 .°°: 


Understand, we don’t ask you for any money down, You may return the 
machine at our expense after the Free Trial it you so desire. You are the 
sole judge and your decision ts fina. 

Now don’t miss this special offer. Don't hesitate—don’t wait another © 






minute. Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us right away. cs 
H 192 N. DEARBORN ST. 
Typewriter Sales Co. “taicacor tt" "e435 
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information. Illus. Travel Book * 
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ford, are on the 


Great Western Railway of England 


= G.P.A. for U.S.A., Mr. T. KATELEY, G.W.R., 355 Broadway, New York 


to whom please apply for owe of Tours, free literature and all desired 
tion, Illu HISTORIC SITES 
D SCENES OF ENGLAND,” Price 10 cents, 


The 3 Great Routes to London 


USS TSS TT UTS Ts TTT TT 


England’s Historic 


Sites and Scenes 


The Great Western Railway—the longest 
railroad in the British Isles—serves all the prin- 
cipal historic sites and scenes. R. 
terminus in London is at Paddington Station 
‘Royal Gateway 
15 ancient Cathedral cities and such famous 


The G. W 
’? to stately Windsor. 


Stratford-on-Avon, Bath, and Ox- 


cciensincnsiimnetiesetaisisiaiabiiiiints al 


G. W. R. from Fishguard 


GW.R 


England's 
Holid lay Lme 


JAS. C. INGLIS, 


(the Gateway of Europe). 
G. W. R. from Plymouth. 
G. W. R. from Liverpool. 


General Manazer 





ee 
San Francisco For N. E. A’ssn 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


ALL THE WONDERS OF THE WEST 


30 Days—All Expenses | 
$321.75 


Cheapest and best Tour. Every item of 


expense included. 


June 30th to July 30th 


Write for Itinerary today. 
Reservations now being made. 
GROSS TOURS, INC. 
303 ELLICOTT SQUARE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A socia! family party. Every modern con- | 
venience. No crowding. 


Shelburne, Nova Scotia _ 


All the advantages of seashore and country. 
21 hours from Boston, via Yarmouth. Interest- 
ing historical section. Illus. Booklet by return 
mail from D. V. Wamer, Sec. Tourist Assn. 





___ENGLAND _ 
/ EUROPE 


Tourist Travel Literature Y 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY, NORTH 
WALES, ENGLISH LAKES, SCOTTISH LAKES, 
TROSSACHS, KILLARNEY, ETC. 
Free on application to 
A. G. WAND, AGENT 


London & North-Western R’y. 


287 STH AVE., NEW YORK 








| 
| 


COOK’S TOURS | 


70 Tours to Europe, many visiting 
London for Coronation. Hotels and seats 
or Processions guaranteed. 

Tours Around the World: Seven 
fours de Luxe this season, Westbound, 
Eastbound and Southbound. 

THOS. COOK & SON 

New Being Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
San Frat rancisco, Montreal, Toronto. 


UNIV ‘ERSITY PRINTS | 


2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or S0 cents per 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
forcatalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 


9 





The last word in cultural travel is: 


“THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY” 


| 





The Chautauqua Tours 
| Appleton - ° - Wisconsin. 


> 4 
Robson's Old World Tours 
A delightful nine weeks’ tour of Europe. 
Sailing July 8rd. Exclusively first class. 
For itineraries address 
Mrs.E.A.Robson,12 Laurence St., Yonkers,N. Y. 


AVIDSON’S Furove. S35 up 
Fifteen years in the business of Travel. 


$102 Penn Ave, Freee — ~ TOURS 


Box 73, Valley Cottage, N 














ALL ABOUT TRAVEL 


«tet, NORWAY ot 
Carriage 


Beamer; 
Sweden and Denmark 


NORTHERN TOURIST BUREAU 
18 Broadway (Agents) New York City 











portation need. 
Write to us. 


of the motor truck. 





Horse or Motor Truck? 
Gasoline or Electric ? 


Long Haul or Short Haul? 


Merchants and Manufacturers are substituting self-propelled 
for horse-drawn trucks and delivery wagons because they 
believe it is sound economics. 

There is a motor truck designed to meet nearly every trans- 


If we do not know ourselves, we can refer 
you to those who do know and whose endeavor it is to show 
by carefully worked out and proven figures the economy 


Theliterary Digest 
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ROUND 
THE WORLD 


SEVEN TOURS, July, Sept., 


Oct. and later for Eastern Europe, 


| India, Java, Australia, New Zea- 


land, Philippines, China and Japan. 
SOUTH AMERICA 


A wonderful tour leaving in Sep- 
tember, another in Feb. 


Thirty 
Tours 


Europe “aalew 


Send for Booklets 


RAYMOND 8 WHITCOMB (0 


ESTABLISHED 18 
BOSTON, NEWYORK, PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG, DETROIT. 











HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass 
“Robert Fulton” 

‘* Hendrick Hudson”’ and ‘‘ Albany’’ 
Leave Desbrosses St.. N. Y., 8:40 a. M. 
Southbound, leave Albany. 8:30 A. M. 
Sundays excepted. 

General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier. 














SOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


AAA 
SNES SOOCOO 


COLIVER TOUS 


** The Best in Travel.”’ 
SOUTH AMERICA aud ROUND THE 
WORLD-—Various routes. 


19 Trinity Place 


HOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO) 


ESO ONAN ONENESS 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND 


The Rhine, Paris and London. Private 
Tour leaving July 1. Address 
J. R. Monroe, 392 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn. 





vacancies in 


few 
INCLUDING A RARE CRUISE 
June 10th—Azores, Madeira,Gibraltar, Spain, 
Algiers, Europe (with Vienna, Berlin), $125 
berths on “Romanic” and “Lusitania.” High- 
class. 90 to 100 days. $675-$835. Small, 
select party. Other tours June 10, 24, etc. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 917 Madison Aven, Baltimore, Ma. 





Boston, Mass. | 


SS 
COME TG 
TEMAGAN 


The Unspoiled Count 


VERY lake and stream js an¢ 
invitation to one of the§ 
vacations you ever spent, 

‘Yemagami is in the vast Forest 
serve Of Over 4,000,000 acres in North 


Ontario, mostly of virgin pine, La § 


Temagami is a magnificent 
water with an irregular shore line 
over 2,000 miles and contains over 1, 
islands. Lake trout, speckled ; 
wall-eyed pike, pickerel and 
black bass are found in great numb 
Such fishing has long since disappee 
in the over-run regions. 
The Company maintains a é 
hotels where every comfort m 
secured, but for those desiring to , 
they will furnish all the necessary eq: 
ment and provisions. For a real yar 
tion for the ladies and children as 
as the men come to Temagami, Di 
postal today for our new illustrated b 


. Temagami Steamboat & Hotel Ge 


Temagami, Ontario, Cana 


FROM] LONDG 


CON’ TINE! ( 


Smoothest Sea ‘l rip, New Palace 

Steamers, Largest and Fasten 

Crossing the Channel, 

Night Service—via Folkestone-Flusk; 

Day Service—via Queesbere a 
The Quickest and Most Convenient Route 

England to Northern and Central 

Write for Booklets of Delightful Te 


SIDE TRIPS THROUGH HOLLAW) 
The Picturesque Wonderland of Europe, 

at Very Small Expense—3 days—5 

7 days—From London, Paris, Berlit 

Any Time, From Anywhere. 

C. BAKKER, General American Ag 
Netherland State Rys.-Flushing Mail Ro 

Dept. B, 355 Broadway New Ye. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Boating, Bathing, Fishing on Cai 
Splendid Moose, Caribou and Deer: Hi 
in season, also Partridge and Du 
River, L ake and Seashore Resorts, 
your vacation where days and n 
cool. Excellent hotel and boa 
accommodation at reasonable rates. 


The New Brunswick Tourist 
Dept. B, Saint John, N. B. 














JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES 
150 Page Illustrated Book, with full information 
in regard to Summer Resorts in Vermont and 
shores Lake Champlain with hotel, farm and 
village home accommodations. Prices $7 per 
week and up. Send 6c stamps for mailing. Ad- 
dress Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway. N Y. 














EUROPE AND ORIENT 
30th Year—Limited Parties— 
Exceptional Advantages; Strictly 

P¥ew first class. Write for programs. 
AA Dr Mrs.1L.S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


o 





Walking in Tirol and Switzerland 
Are Special features. Ideal Vacation Tour. 
July 1 and 5. $395 to $450. Booklet. 
Bocrontion Club, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


. as 
SPEND YOUR OUTING AT 


‘* PICTURESQUE HULETT’S” 


Desirable Fumished Cottages to rent. 
Hulett House opens June 1. 
H. W. BUCKELL, LAKE GEORGE, N N. 








NEW YORK—Putnam County 
DEAN HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., 
N.Y. Old Summer Resort, pleasantly lo- 
cated, commodious lawns running to lake; fine 











shade trees; pertecty Ay ah Booklet sent 
on application. A Proprietor. 


Select 9000 


for illustrated literature and otherinforme 
mile summer 
tours. Per- 


Europ sonal escort; $2e 


wide choice of routes; eleven years’ 
highest testimonials. Apply atonce. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beaconst.. 


aon Send for Booklet 
J.P. Graham,ideal Tours 
Box 1055-D, Pittsburg 








Best Way to Travel 
at Moderate Cost 





= University T 
Scholarly leadership and exclusive faci 
ities distinguish our arrangements. 
Let us write you about our 
| TOURS TO ITALY AND ates 


Sail in May, June or Jul 
Extensions to Germany, "branes and Eng! 


CRUISES IN GREECE AND DALMATIA 
Our own steam yacht ATHENA. 
Choice of seasons; arrangements from 
GENERAL TOURS INCLUDING NORWAY 
Sailings in June and July. 
Tours to England as late as August. 
Send for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAV! 





19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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